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GOOD BOOKS—A CHILD'S HERITAGE 


FriepA HELLER 
Ohio State University 


Children in America are more for- 
tunate this year in choice of books than 
children in many other lands. In Euro- 
pean countries the publishing of books 
for younger readers has practically 
ceased. In our own country, however, 
there is this year, as in years past, an 
exciting list of books for young Amer- 
icans of every age. Among them are 
found good stories for all sorts of chil- 
dren. There are stories of our own 
country both of the present and the 
past and there are stories of other 
countries to the north, east, south, and 
west of us. There are lives of great 
men and women, there are books of fact 
and fancy, and there are tales of ani- 
mals both wild and friendly. There are 
picture books to bring fun to little 
folks and stories to stir the imagina- 
tion of older ones. There are books to 
enrich our history, books to develop 
good citizenship, and books to interpret 
our democracy. 

In fact, boys and girls of every age 
and interest may find in this year’s out- 





Loopy, Putnam’s 


put of publications colorful, interest- 
ing, and entertaining reading. Books 
of this year are fascinating to look at 
and good to read. Of the many which 
have already appeared on book counters 
it is only possible to mention a few. 
Many others not mentioned are good 


and may well be chosen for a child 
whose interests they meet. 


Picture-Story Books ror THE 
Very Younc 


Children like Hardie Gramatky’s 
books and laugh freely at his charac- 
ters and their actions. They know his 
fire engine, Hercules, and his tugboat, 
Little Toot. This year they are meet- 
ing his bumptious airplane in Loopy 
(Putnam, $1.75), and a very insignifi- 
cant plane with ambitions of becoming 
a skywriter it is. Gramatky, with a 
lively technique and an ingenious use 
of color, relates the way in which Loopy 
takes matters into his own hands to 
attain his ambition. The whole is be- 
lievable and entertaining to the small 
child who enjoys the author’s way of 
making toys seem real personalities. 

Robert McCloskey in Make Way for 
Ducklings (Viking, $2.00), with litho- 
graphs full of humorous details, presents 
Mr. and Mrs. Mallard and their duck- 
lings. Some of Boston’s familiar land- 
marks are in this picture book, for the 
parent ducks choose an island in the 
Charles River and later one in the Bos- 
ton Public Gardens as suitable places 
to raise a family. Here is a book well 
worth consideration. 

A timely picture book which can be 
read to a little one by a grown-up is 
An American ABC (Macmillan, $2.00), 
by Maud and Miska Petersham. A brief 
text and a full-page picture in colors 
for each letter of the alphabet give a 
panorama of America, recording great 
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men, great episodes and great attitudes 
that have made our country. 

Wanda Gag in Nothing At All (Cow- 
ard, $1.50), has given young readers a 
picture-story book with an imaginative, 
nonsensical quality. It is a fantasy con- 
cerning three little dogs, one invisible 
and called “Nothing-at-all.” This little 
dog is very anxious to make himself 
visible and with the help of a jackdaw 
and a magic chant is able to do so. 
The illustrations are done in soft tones 
of green, brown, and rust, making the 
vhole a charming picture book. Little 
Town (Macmillan, $2.00), by Berta 
and Elmer Hader will carry an appeal, 
not only to children, but to elders who 
have lived in little towns. Here in pic- 
ture-book form is given the daily life 
of a typical small American town which 
could easily be your town or my town. 
Munro Leaf and Robert Lawson have 
collaborated to give us a tale of twin 
brothers who lived in medieval days. It 
is called Simpson and Sampson (Viking, 
$1.50). Since they looked exactly alike 
and acted quite differently, one being 
good and one bad, the story of these 
twins makes a good yarn. The humor- 
ous pictures aid immeasurably. 

Claire Hutchet Bishop’s The Ferry- 
man (Coward-McCann, $1.50) is a com- 
bination of a picture book and a folk 
tale in which Kurt Wiese has ex- 
celled even himself in his drawings which 
illustrate the tale. It concerns a 
Breton peasant who nafvely succeeded 
in overcoming the devil’s attempt to out- 
wit him. One of the gayest and pretti- 
est books of the year for little children 
is Margery Bianco’s Franzi and Gizi 
(Messner, $2.00) which Gisella Loeffler 
has illustrated with numerous pictures, 
many in full color. In this book we 





spend a day in the forest with a little 
Hungarian boy and his sister. It is 
bright and gay and full of the charm of 
simple unspoiled childhood. 

In Peggy and the Pup (Oxford, 
$1.25) Helen Sewell again gives us 
Peggy whom many little readers met in 
the title, Peggy and the Pony. Little 
girls especially will enjoy this story of 
Peggy and her dog Molly, who helped 





LittLeE TOWN ON THE Prairie, Harper 


her dress up and play characters from 
stories. It is indeed entertaining when 
they decide to play Santa Claus only 
to discover they have no reindeer. A 
very humorous, gay picture-story book. 

Two ABC books other than the Amer- 
ican ABC are A Bible ABC (Stokes, 
$1.00) and Musical ABC (Musette, 
$1.00). Grace Allen Hogarth in A Bible 
ABC has given to the youngest chil- 
dren a very simple book on religion. 
From “A is for Ark” to “Z is for Zac- 
cheus” it is marked with simplicity and 
understanding of a child’s interest. The 
illustrations in red and blue are bright 
and clear, making this little alphabet 
book one liked by the very youngest 
group. The other, Thomas Laufer’s 
Musical ABC, uses each letter of the 
alphabet to represent a musical instru- 
ment. 

Peter Churchmouse (Dutton, $1.00) 
by Margot Austin gives us the story 
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of a mouse who uses his ingenuity to 
overcome his state of starvation. Chil- 
dren are fascinated by this little hungry 
mouse and his friend, the kitten. In 
Major and the Kitten (Holt, $2.00) 
Helen Hoke tells of a St. Bernard dog 
who enjoyed a very peaceful existence 





Tue PoriteE Penguin, Harper 


until Mopsy, the kitten, joined the 
group living at grandma’s. This is a 
very handsome picture book with large 
pages appropriate to a story of a 
St. Bernard, and full color pictures 
by Diana Thorne. The book, however, 
may be a little too difficult for very 
young children. Another picture book 
of a dog is Mike and His Neighbors 
(Doubleday, $0.75) by Grace Klem. 
Colorful and simple drawings picture 
the little black and white spaniel, Mike, 
who is a friendly little dog trotting 
about having fun with his friends and 
trouble with his enemies. 

There is fun in store for the very 
young in Margaret Wise Brown’s The 
Polite Penguin (Harper, $1.75). H. A. 
Rey has interpreted in colors the story 
of a raccoon who tries to teach his 
little penguin manners. The illustrator 
has also pictured and storied a book of 
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his own, Curious George (Houghton! 
$1.75), the adventures of a monkey oA 
his way from Africa to the zoo. Sings? 
the monkey has much curiosity anj§ 
meets many new things on his trip, the 
result is a jolly picture book. Gay, co. 
orful pictures accompany the delightful 
story of Hector: The Old Clothes Cd. 
lector (Longmans, $1.50) by Edward 
Ernest and Theresa Kalb. A cheerful and 
lovable little man who drives an old 
clothes wagon wants to be an opera 
singer. With the help of some children 
and a monkey he sings his way to fame, 

Children of the pre-school group wil 
enjoy Margaret Wise Brown’s Seashore 
Noisy Book (Scott, $1.00), which is 
illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. An- 
other title for this same age group is 
Ethel Wright’s The Saturday Walk 
(Scott, $1.00), attractively illustrated 
by Richard Rose. An exquisite picture 
book which is a perfect Christmas book 
is Tasha Tudor’s Snow Before Christ- 
mas (Oxford, $1.00). In this water- 
color illustrations are more important 
than the story, of a happy family liv- 
ing in the country in winter, and wait- 
ing for Christmas to come. 

William Péne DuBois is becoming 
known for the delightful fun and non- 
sense which he contrives to.convey to 
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little children. A book which can be 
enjoyed by children six years old and 
more is The Flying Locomotive (Viking, 
$1.00). In this DuBois relates what can 
happen when a locomotive capable of 
greater things is forced into the insig- 
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nificant job of pulling a cheese train. 
A fairy godmother in the form of a 
gold locomotive grants his wish to be- 
come a “flyer,” and the tale comes to 








An AmertcAN ABC, MacMillan 


an end which seems quite logical to 
its readers. 


For CHILDREN UnprEr TEN 


One of the most beautiful books Ingri 
and Edgar d’Aulaire have ever done is 
Leif the Lucky (Doubleday, $2.00). 
The authors, in the simple style of the 
Norse saga, tell a story of the Vikings 
who first discovered America. The hero, 
Leif, the son of Erik the Red, is a 
sturdy adventurous boy whose story is 
a part of the tale of the voyages of the 
far-famed Vikings. The vibrant illus- 
trations in five colors are in harmony 
with a tale of vigorous and lusty men. 
This is a picture book for the older 
group—and one that will take its place 
as a favorite. 

Elin’s Amerika (Doubleday, $2.00) 
by Marguerite DeAngeli tells the story 
of a little girl who came with the first 
Swedes to settle in America. Elin was 
lonely and spent many days wishing 
for a friend until finally a ship came 
from Sweden bringing new settlers and 
among them a playmate for her. The 
book gives a good picture of a happy 
family life among the settlers along 
the Delaware, and the bright costumes 
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and gayly decorated furniture of the 
Swedes provide ideal material for illus- 
trations. 

In Tag-Along Tooloo (Viking, $1.50) 
Frances Clarke Sayers introduces a very 
real little girl who was only five years 
old but who wanted to go everywhere 
her sister Ann and the older children 
went. Sometimes she was permitted to 
go along and at other times she was 
not. When the latter was true she tried 
to follow the example of the others and 
sometimes disaster resulted. Through- 
out the story there is a spirit of friend- 
liness and kindliness which makes it 
ideal reading for girls from seven to 
ten. Gay drawings by Helen Sewell have 
caught the charm and spirit of the 
story. 

A book to be enjoyed by children 
who can read it for themselves and by 
those who like to listen while adults 
read aloud is the story of a fox that 
chased an English gentleman, Rory 
O’Mory (Longmans, $1.50). The biggest 
reddest fox in the whole countryside 
decides to let Sir Reginald see how it 
is to be chased. Finally, over a cup of 
tea, an agreement is reached between 
Rory and the famous English huntsman. 
The story is by Maurice N. O’Brien 
and the illustrations, which really illus- 
trate the tale, are by Richard MacGraw. 

John of Pudding Lane (Stokes, 
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$1.75) by Mabel Leigh Hunt gives a 
story of the whole Fleet family but 
particularly of young John, the real 
grandson of the real Mother Goose, who 
lived in old Boston in the days when 
Benjamin Franklin was a boy. Another 
book dealing with this same period is 
Ben Franklin, Printer’s Boy (Bobbs, 
$1.25) by Augusta Stevenson. This is 
a very simple biography which will hold 
the attention of readers who are not 
yet ten years old. Its vocabulary is 
simple and its sentences are short. 
Franklin’s boyhood and early manhood 
are covered but not his later years. 
Helen Fuller Orton is always pleas- 
ing to young readers. At this time 
she gives them The Mystery at the 
Little Red Schoolhouse (Stokes, $1.50). 
It concerns a little one-room school of 
the 1880’s. Children of today will read 
of spelling bees, recitation days, school 
prizes and many other things peculiar 
to schools of that day. The mystery 
concerns the disappearance of a keep- 
sake of the teacher—a coin which Abra- 
ham Lincoln had given her. Many 
grandmothers will also enjoy this book 
for it will bring to them memories of 
days past and gone. A real little girl 
story is the one called Two Bridgets 
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(Doubleday, $1.00) by Cynthia Hatha. 
way. Many girls have not liked the 
names and wished for fancier ones. This 
is the tale of just such a little girl wh 
hated her name until she heard the story 
of a courageous, pioneer girl of th 
same name, her great-grandmother. The 
quaintly flowered cover and the bright 
pictures by Pelagie Doane are appro. 
priate to the text. 

Miriam Mason’s Susannah the Pioneer 
Cow (Macmillan, $1.00) is illustrated 
by Maud and Miska Petersham and in 
very simple words tells the story of ¢ 
cow who was a pioneer much against 
her own wishes. Little children just 
beginning to read for themselves will 
enjoy this tale of Susannah who wanted 
nothing more in life than to be just a 
useful cow seeking no adventure. Farmer 
Bean’s talking animals have been popv- 
lar with children since To and Again 
first appeared. Walter R. Brooks has 
a new story, Freddy and the Ignor- 
amus (Knopf, $2.00) which will be great 
fun for readers from six to eight years 
old for it is a story of Freddy and a 
poetic pig. There is the task of solr- 
ing the mystery of the Big Wood so the 
role of detective must be assumed and 
the story may be considered a mystery 
which involves animals. It is told ina 
rollicking manner and illustrated with 
funny drawings by Kurt Wiese. A very 
hilarious story contrasting the old with 
the new, giving the story of zippers 
versus buttons is one by Edith Heal 
called Mr. Pink and the House on th 
Roof (Messner, $2.00). Mr. Pink is the 
owner of a button factory and scorns 
all newfangled ideas. The period of 
the story is well carried out in the il 
lustrations. 


Tom, Dick and Jerry (Harper, $1.00) 
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by Edward W. Mammen introduces the 
reader to three mischievous brothers 
who live in the city and visit their Aunt 
Jenny in the country each summer. 
These visits have always been by one 
boy at a time, but the aunt decides to 
invite all to come together one summer. 
It takes but a day or two to show her 
that with all three boys there she has 
her hands full. This is a hilarious story 
that children will enjoy. 

Some persons think that perhaps Vir- 
ginia Lee Burton’s Calico, the Wonder 
Horse (Houghton, $1.00) will be a help 
to the solution of the problem of the 
“comics.” The book seems made to order 
for those readers who demand action, 
suspense, and thrilling exploits on the 
part of a hero who always in the end 
comes out on top. This wonder horse 
and her owner with his gang will en- 
trance young readers who crave excite- 
ment and fun. Comic strip fashion is 
followed in the use of the pictures which 
tell the story. 

A brief history of the many flags 
that have flown over our nation is given 
in Long May It Wave (Morrow, $2.00) 
by Leslie Thomas. Fifty-six flags and 
twenty-seven epic scenes from American 
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history are found in the illustrations. 
Edith Thacher Hurd has in Sky High 
(Lothrop, $1.00) given an account of 
a flight of a big transport ship. Cle- 
ment Hurd by his illustrations has 
helped to make this easily understood 
by those from five to ten years old. 


ApproacHinc THe “TEEN-AGE” 


In Paddle-to-the-Sea (Houghton, 
$2.00) by Holling Clancy Holling a 
little Indian boy longs for and dreams 
of adventures which cannot be his. He 
makes a canoe only one foot long and 
places in it a little Indian figurine. On 
the bottom of the canoe he carves the 
words, “Please put me back in water. 
I am Paddle-to-the-Sea.” The trip of 
the canoe with the figurine from the 
region above the Great Lakes down 
into the Atlantic fulfills the dreams 
which the boy has of traveling into far 
spaces in search of adventure. We al- 
most feel the sea spray, touch the bark 
upon the trees, and hear the shooting 
rapids in the illustrations accompany- 
ing the story of the trip of the canoe, 
for the author has successfully conveyed 
the atmosphere in the deep, rich, color- 
ful full-page pictures. 


Boys and girls will read eagerly Eliza- 
beth Enright’s new book, The Saturdays 
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(Farrar, $1.75). The Melendy children 
lived in a brownstone front in New York 
City and to them Saturday was the most 
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exciting day of the week. There was no 
school and the day was theirs but still 
it was marred by one thing. This was 
the fact that they never could do what 
they wanted for they did not have suffi- 
cient money since their allowances were 
rot large, only forty cents. Finally 
they decide to pool their allowances 
and each in turn spend the total sum 
of $1.60 on one “big time”—an inde- 
pendent Saturday afternoon. The story 
of what each chooses to do is amazing 
and exciting. 

Many adults have read with interest 
the historical novels of Walter D. Ed- 
monds. This year he enters the field 
of children’s literature and presents 
The Matchlock Gun (Dodd, $2.00). The 
theme is that of the bravery and forti- 
tude of the pioneers living in the wilder- 
ness in the midst of peril. Ten-year-old 
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Edward is left alone in the Hudson 
Valley wilderness in the days before the 
Revolutionary War to protect his 
mother and sisters against the Indians, 
The combination of his matchlock gun 
and his courage enable him to prove his 
ability for the job. The story is truly 
an adventure story and gives a good 
picture of life as lived by pioneer fam- 
ilies in early America. 

Auntie Robbo (Viking, $2.00) is 
eighty-odd years old, with great zest 
for living. In her story the author, Ann 
Scott-Moncrieff, provides fun for those 
readers who enjoy hearing of unconven- 
tional doings. This amazing old lady, 
with Hector who was eleven and a nun- 
ber of other children she manages to 
annex, travels here and yonder over half 
of Scotland. Auntie Robbo and her 
crowd fairly whirl about in the comic 
situations she helps to create and the 
adventures she has. A gay, lively, hu- 
morous story. 

Mothers who read Eleanor Estes’ The 
Moffats (Harcourt, $2.00) will in some 
respects be reminded of the five little 
Peppers of their own reading in child- 
hood days. The family is poor but 
lighthearted and determined to take 
care of themselves. The children are 
jolly and have many good times right 
in their own neighborhood. Although 
each child is a distinct character the 
story conveys a sense of family unity. 

In The Least One (Viking, $2.00) 
Ruth Sawyer gives a very significant 
story of a Mexican boy’s love for his 
burro, Chiquito. There are two great 
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emotions which dominate Paco, this love 








for his pet and his unswerving faith 
in his patron saint, the good San Fran- 
cisco, who does not fail him in the hour 
of need. This comes when the father of 
the boy loses his temper and curses the 
burro wishing that he be turned into a 
wooden burro which will forever stand 
still. After troubled days the loving 
saint rewards the boy’s faith by restor- 
ing to him the beloved burro in his orig- 
inal state. The story carries a back- 
ground of colorful Mexican life. The 
regional note is emphasized by the col- 
ors in the illustrations by Leo Politi. 

George Washington’s World (Scrib- 
ner, $2.75) by Genevieve Foster is the 
account of what other people were do- 
ing and what events were taking place 
both in America and in other lands dur- 
ing the period of George Washington. 
World events are correlated with sig- 
nificant events in Washington’s life. The 
reader is taken from country to country 
to see what is happening in each and 
its significance to what is happening 
elsewhere. Text is enlivened by anec- 
dotes, pithy sayings, and sketches of 
characters named. Much research and 
thought have gone into this account of 
world history as it was being made in 
George Washington’s days. 

Emma Gelders Sterne has a real ca- 
pacity for making history live again 
for boys and girls. Her America Was 
Like That (Dodd, $2.00) presents in 
a series of stories the four centuries 
that white men have lived on the Amer- 
ican continent. The account begins with 
the coming of the ship of Vespucci and 
follows through the settling by the Pil- 
grims, the Revolution, the conquest of 
the West, the development of the auto- 
mobile, and the present America where 
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the flag of hope for an anxious world 
still flies. Continuity is provided by neces- 
sary explanation of events that intervene 
between the larger periods chosen. 
Laura Ingalls Wilder has written a 
number of stories for this age group 
dealing with the life of Laura and all 
are extremely popular with young 
readers. In her new title, Little Town 
on the Prairie (Harper, $2.00) Laura 
has become fifteen years old and begins 
to participate in things which by right 
belong to one of her years. She at- 
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tends her first evening “social,” goes to 
a big Fourth of July celebration, and 
again is brought into conflict with the 
spiteful Nellie Olson. But all comes to 
a good end and the many readers who 
have enjoyed the other books telling the 
life story of Laura will read this one 
with a pleasure which may be some- 
what tinged with anxiety—a fear that 
now Laura has grown up there may be 
no more stories about her for the 
younger group. Pegeen (Viking, $2.00), 
created by Hilda Van Stockum is of 4 
lovable Irish child with the imagination, 
impulsiveness, and charm of her people. 
Upon the death of her grandmother she 
is faced with the possibility of a jour- 
ney to far-away America to make her 
home with an unknown uncle. Pegeen 
dreads the thought of leaving her 
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country and friends to live among 
strangers. She goes to visit Fran- 


cine, her good friend, and is warmly 
received by the O’Sullivans of Bantry 
Bay. She loves every member of this 
family and they love her, knowing that 
almost any day the message will arrive 
bidding her leave Ireland for a new home 
in which she is not really wanted. The 
way in which the generous-spirited and 
warm-hearted O’Sullivans undertake to 
care for the matter makes a very hu- 
man story. A ’Prentice in Old Lon- 
don (Houghton, $2.00) by Janet Marsh 
chooses old London on the eve of the 
Puritan Revolution as its setting. This 
historical tale relates how a twelve-year- 
old boy comes to London hoping to se- 
cure the release of his father from 
prison where he has been sentenced be- 
cause of his Puritanism. While in Lon- 
don the boy serves as an apprentice to 
a draper until discovered and adopted 
by a wealthy uncle. The uncle secures 
the release of the boy’s father and to- 
gether they go to America and freedom. 

Refugee children figure in several dif- 
ferent stories for this age group. One 
is Pony Jungle (Doubleday, $2.00) by 
Lavinia R. Davis, the story of two 
British children staying in a Connecti- 
cut home for the duration. Another is 
Thank You Twice (Harcourt, $1.00) 
by Caroline and Eddie Bell. The writers 
are two British children who write a 
first-hand report of their impressions of 
Canadians and Americans. Their obser- 
vations are delightful and will amuse 
readers of any age. 

A biography for ten-year-old readers 
is the story of George Stephenson 
by Clara Ingram Judson in Railway 
Engineer (Scribner, $1.00). The author 
gives for this group an authentic pic- 
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ture of the childhood and home life of 
the man who made the first successfy| BS ® 
locomotive. The illustrations by Eric 
Simon carry the flavor of the eighteenth 





I Discover Cotumsus, Little, Brown 


century and give the book distinction. 
David Farragut: Midshipman (Coward- 
McCann, $2.00) by R. N. Chavanne 
tells the exciting story of the youngest §® 
and smallest midshipman in the navy, §* 
who became a captain at twelve and §" 
finally a great American admiral. Ben- §! 
jamin Franklin (Crowell, $2.00) by! 

J 

: 
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Enid L. Meadowcroft portrays the char- 
acter of a great statesman. Clara Bar- 
ton (Scribner, $1.50) by Mildred 
Mastin Pace gives a spendid portrayal 
of a great humanitarian. 

Robert Lawson’s I Discover Colum- 
bus (Little, $1.50) belongs to no one 
age group for it will be enjoyed by 
adults as well as by children. A version 
of what really happened when Columbus 
discovered America is given by a par- 
rot, blown to Spain by a hurricane. He 
misses the comforts of his native isles 
and longs to get back home and his ac- 
tions as Columbus’ mentor are not with- 
out selfish motives. Aurelio, the parrot, 
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;a champion teller of tall tales. There 
; fun-poking at notables and irrever- 
nt treatment of the famous Columbus. 
some readers may object to the misin- 
erpretation of history. The sly humor 
ind clear comedy will appeal to the 
majority and its illustrations done in 
, distinguished manner by the author 
will receive the accord of all. 

In Poor Richard (Viking, $2.50) 
James Daugherty both in text and il- 
lustrations has in an excellent manner 
covered the accomplishments of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. It surpasses any bi- 
ographies of Franklin which this group 
of children may have had previous to 
its publication. The book is illustrated 
with the type of lithographs for which 
Daugherty is widely known. 


For THosE IN THE Earty TEENS 


A number of good biographies have 
appeared for girls and boys of twelve 
to sixteen. Among them is found Sing- 
ing Sisters (Longman’s, $2.00) by 


Laura Long, which carries the reader 








back a hundred years to an Ohio farm 
where as members of a big family Alice 


and Phoebe Cary are growing up. They, % 


with their sisters and brothers, have 
been left without a mother at an early 
age and their stepmother is most un- 
sympathetic. 'There are hardships, sor- 
rows, and joys in their life and also a 
determination which carries them to suc- 
cess and recognition. Narcissa Whit- 
man: Pioneer of Oregon (Harcourt, 
$2.00) by Jeanette Eaton is an auth- 
entic story of the heroic wife of Marcus 
Whitman. In 1836 as a young girl 
Narcissa left her home in New York 
to cross the continent with Whitman to 
carry the Christian religion to the In- 
dian tribes. This is not only a story of 





a vivid personality but a part of the 
history of Oregon. Isabella, Young 
Queen of Spain (Dodd, $2.50) by Mil- 
dred Criss is a capable portrayal of 
Isabella of Castile—a character hither- 
to little known in literature for young 
folks. The Infanta of Castile had a 
childhood quite different from that of 
the average girl, even of that day. In- 
trigue filled the very atmosphere she 
breathed and the guardianship which 
occurred with the death of her father 
was almost the same as imprisonment. 
There was a long period of persecution 
and finally a romance which culminated 
in marriage to Fernando of Aragon. 
Unpleasant things happened in the 
Spain of Isabella’s day and some of 
them are recorded in her story, making 
for reading that is not free of unpleas- 
ant incident but also making for read- 
ing that undertakes to record carefully 
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NarcissA, WHITMAN, PIONEER OF OREGON 
Harcourt 


and accurately real happenings of that 
period. 

Walt Whitman: Builder for America 
(Messner, $2.50) by Babette Deutsch 
will be read by elders and younger folk. 
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With sincerity and wisdom the author 
writes clearly and directly of the poet 
who sang of the commonplace. She has 
chosen the material for inclusion care- 
fully and does not lose sight of essen- 
tial details. Practically one-half of the 
book is given to Whitman’s poems which 
have been selected as those having the 
most appeal for young readers. An- 
other poet appears in biography this 
year in the title, James Whitcomb Riley: 
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Hoosier Poet (Messner, $2.50) by Jean- 
nette Covert Nolan. The greater part 
of the book is devoted to Riley’s earlier 
life. In addition to characterizing this 
poet, it is a picture of life in a typical 
American town. The Man Who Would 
Not Wait (Longmans, $2.00) by Mary 
Tarver Carroll is the story of Aaron 
Burr by one who demonstrates her be- 
lief in his ability and her recognition 
of his faults. It is a swiftly moving 
tale of Burr’s ambition and dream of 
empire which led to dishonor. An ex- 
cellent biography of Hans Christian An- 
dersen is to be found in The Shoe- 
maker’s Son (Random House, $2.50) by 
Constance Buel Burnett. The life-span 
of Andersen, a period of seventy years, 
is covered with sympathy, understand- 
ing, and appreciation. He was the son 
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of an unhappy and heart-broken shoe. 
maker and his own life was full of heart. 
breaks due in part to his grotesque and 
ludicrous appearance. The reader js 
carried along with Andersen, sharing his 
troubles and seeing his hopes dashed but 
also seeing him making friends and con- 
posing his wonderful tales and finally 
becoming renowned. ; 











Among the good stories for this group 
is found one by Cornelia Meigs called 
Vanished Island (Macmillan, $2.00), 
This is the kind of a story which is 
almost impossible to put down until fin- 
ished. The Mary Morton, a steamboat 
with five hundred passengers on board, 
is aground on a bar in the Mississippi 
River. A government engineer sets out 
for the scene of the trouble in a small 
steamer with his two children and one 
of their friends, the son of the town’s 
wealthiest citizen, a spoiled boy of un- 
predictable actions. A river boat catches 
fire and drifts about out of control, 
setting fire to buildings as she goes and 
threatening the stranded passenger boat. 
Much of the property destroyed by fire 
belongs to the spoiled boy’s father and 
the story becomes a boy’s fight for de- 
velopment of character as well as a fight 
to save property. The historical set- 
ting is true and the local color given 
is authentic. 

Maribelle Cormack and Williams P. 
Alexander have collaborated on The 
Luck of the Comstocks (Appleton-Cen- 
tury, $2.00) and given readers a story 
with a rapidly moving plot. In the 
midst of a heavy gale a_ lighthouse 
keeper on Block Island scarcely believes 
what he sees—a boat trying to make 
port. It looks to him like an ancient 
sailing vessel but it also bears a re 
semblance to the boat, Luck, which had 
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gen duty off the Isle of Wight years 
ago. When the boat was brought in, 
the only crew she carried was made up 
of some old men and a girl, Heather 
Comstock, who was the navigator and 
owner. She was the last of the Com- 
stocks and had come across the ocean 
seeking her only relatives. Harriet is 
welcomed with joy for the lighthouse 
keeper was also a Comstock from the 
Isle of Wight. She learns of the belief 
that the island on which she has landed 
was the Vinland of Leif Ericsson. It 
is felt that Leif was there centuries ago 
but no positive proof can be found. 
While working on finding the proof they 
are anxious about saving the Luck from 
sale by auction. A hurricane uncovers 
for them proof of Ericsson’s presence 
on the island and at the same time dis- 
closes a hoard hidden away in the fig- 
urehead of the ship. 

The story of America’s earliest me- 
chanics is told for children of this ma- 
chine age by Marion Lansing in Nicho- 
las Arnold, Toolmaker (Doubleday, 
$2.00). Nicholas Arnold has a gift for 
mechanics and becomes an apprentice at 
a large forge in Rhode Island. There he 
is working on the new spinning ma- 
chines when Samuel Slater comes from 
England to bring his experience to the 
new cotton industry in America. Nicholas 
works with Eli Whitney on the making 


of cotton gins and when the colonists 
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rise against British rule he chooses to 
disclose the secret handed down to him 
by his father. Armstrong Sperry has 
Jlustrated with fine drawings this worth- 
while story. 

American experience is faithfully rep- 
resented in the stories which May 
Lamberton Becker has selected from 
children’s literature for her anthology 
called Growing Up With America 
(Stokes, $2.50). The only stories in- 
cluded are those the author knows that 
children like and since she is most ex- 
cellently qualified for judging such 
stories we are assured of a collection 
that will hold abundant interest for 
younger readers. A reader meets a num- 
ber of old favorites for he finds Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Toby Tyler 
and others. 

The record of how men have found the 
records of old civilization is given in 
Lost Worlds; Adventures in Archae- 
ology (Random House, $2.50) by Anne 
Terry White. As men sought the re- 
mains of ancient life in Crete, Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, and among the 
Mayans, excitement ran high when dis- 
coveries were made. The reader gets the 
feel of this excitement as he reads the 
account and comes to know the men who 
were responsible. Many photographs 
add to the book and the whole is suc- 
cessful in making history seem real to 
young people. 
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ON GROWING OLD 


Yes, seventeen is old and old and old 
When life has been so full that 

Even now its memories push on each other 
Growing dim and fading out for others, 
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Until the greedy mind no longer 
Holds them all in its embrace, and 
Hurrying hands in panic write them down 


Only to discover that by words 
The essence of a mood is not recaptured 
Nor the fleeting beauty of a moment stayed. 


And so I give up diaries 

And burn old letters, knowing now 
That love cannot be catalogued 
Nor beauty filed. 


But when a phrase of music brings 

A glimpse of some remembered loveliness, 
Then I stand still and live again contentedly 
What I have lived before, 


Not trying to prolong the memory of 
This beauty I have known 
Or keep it prisoner. 


I let it go again to its retreat 
Untroubled. 


Girl, seventeen 











PLAY MATERIALS: HOW SHALL WE SELECT THEM? 


Rose H. AtscHuLEr 
Chairman, National Commission for Young Children 


Strange to say, our choice of play 
materials for young children has not 
changed as much within the past two 
decades as has our thinking about them. 
Twenty years ago when nursery schools 
were first established in this country, 
we equipped them much as we do today 
—with a variety of blocks, with clay, 
crayons, paints, dolls and doll furniture, 
tea tables, dishes, work benches, hammer 
and nails, crates, boards, climbing ap- 
paratus, wagons and velocipedes. Dur- 
ing the intervening years we have gained 
many additional insights into children’s 
development and their usage of materi- 
als that should be taken into account 
if we are to meet to best advantage the 
needs of both individuals and groups. 

As we think about children and play 
materials we realize that there have been 
what might be termed three epochs in 
our thinking. First, we saw play ma- 
terials merely as an amusement for 
children; next, we realized that they 
were used purposefully and quite differ- 
ently by groups of children at different 
stages of development; and at present 
we are analyzing children’s play with 
certain materials because we are sure 
that in their choice and usage they re- 
veal much of their individual needs and 
personalities.’ 

In a study of children’s play be- 
havior and their choice of play ma- 
terials,” begun twelve years ago and 
published in 1982, we observed groups 
of two-, three-, four-, and-five-year-old 


children at play. We wanted to know 
which materials were best liked, which 
ones stimulated imagination, which ones 
tended to command longest attention, 
which ones were conducive to solitary 
play and which ones to social inter- 
action. 


Of the twenty-five materials offered, 
blocks, clay and doll corner materials 
were the most popular among the chil- 
dren of all ages studied. Clay, paints, 
doll corner materials, and blocks made 
for longest attention span in contrast 
to balls, dolls, blox-that-lox, and tea 
dishes. Boys tended to play with lo- 
comotor toys that made for active play. 
These included blocks, wagons, dump 
trucks, and small cars. Girls, on the 
other hand, tended to be more interested 
in such materials as clay, crayons, scis- 
sors, dolls, and doll corner playthings. 
These in turn were conducive to passive 
play. Allowed free choice in a nursery 
school situation, both boys and girls 
spent more time playing with clay, 
blocks, crayons and paints than with 
any other materials. This finding is 
of special interest, because these ma- 
terials have particularly high merit for 
children as they make for imaginative 
and constructive play. 

In considering the social values of 
materials it was interesting to note that 
over fifty per cent of the children, even 
five-year-olds, tended to play by them- 
selves when playing with materials. It 
was evident that although children liked 


1Unpublished study by Rose H. Alschuler and LaBerta A. Hattwick. 
2Van Alstyne, Dorothy, Play Behavior and Choice of Play Materials of Pre-School Children. Chicago: Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1932 
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to have other youngsters alongside of 
them, they thoroughly enjoyed solitary 
play. However, certain materials, such 
as wagons, dishes, blocks and dump 
trucks, tended to promote cooperative 
play. In terms of specific age levels, 
wagons fostered cooperative play among 
three-year-olds ; dishes brought the four- 
year-olds together, and as construction 
interest mounted among four- and five- 
year-olds, blocks brought children to- 
gether in common projects. Increase 
in the conversation value of materials 
is a natural by-product of increase in 
active cooperation. Therefore, those ma- 
terials which bring children together 
may be considered as being conducive 
to conversation. 


Attention span was fostered by clay, 
paints, blocks, doll corner materials and 
puzzles. In fact, focus of attention or 
time spent on these materials was al- 
most twice as great as on pull toys, 
balls, dolls and dishes. Facts such as 
the above warrant study, as they are 
useful to parents and teachers who are 
trying to meet the needs of individual 
children, one of whom may need greater 
capacity to concentrate, and another 
of whom needs to learn to play with 
other children. Such information must 
obviously be taken as a clue or aid to 
guidance and not an answer to chil- 
dren’s basic needs, which have their 
origin in children’s constitutional make 
up and in their family background and 
relationships. 

At this point we remember Clara 
Davis’ very important study on chil- 
dren’s eating habits and food intake.® 
She found that if children were offered 
a well selected and amply large variety 
of simple, healthful foods, they selected 


3Davis, Clara, “Self Selection of Foods by Children” 
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without any guidance whatsoever thos 
foods which they needed to nourish 
them. Selection varied and was highly 
individual—but left alone, each child 
selected what was good for him and all 
children were well nourished. The same 
theory might, in a general way, be ad- 
vanced about play materials. If we 
offer a good variety of materials that 
meet children’s needs for active play 
and physical development, for dramatic, 
imaginative, constructive and creative 
play, children tend to select those ma- 
terials and activities which satisfy their 
particular individual needs. Guidance 
will be needed in occasional cases, and 
adults can in various ways stimulate 
usage. Just as appetite is stimulated 
by food attractively served and judi- 
ciously timed, so use of play materials 
can be improved by thoughtful planning 
on the part of adults. 

As we gained perspective on our 
study, we realized that children’s play 
reflected their growth and development. 
In the early years, before children are 
three, they are interested in the feel and 
taste and sound of all sorts of ob 
jects. As they handle and manipulate 
everything that they can get their 
hands on, they learn the meaning of 
hard and soft, heavy and light, push 
and pull. Through their keen re 
responsive senses, bit by bit they learn 
to understand the world around them. 
Life will be easier for adults who re- 
member that, like Topsy, the child is 
“just growing” when he throws spoons 
off his high chair, toys out of his play 
pen and when he puts everything he 
handles into his mouth. Whether he 
stays at home or goes to nursery school, 
at two and one-half the child is usually 


» American Journal of Nursing: May, 1935. 
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still at the manipulative stage just de- 
scribed when he is pushing, pulling, and 
handling everything within reach. 

When first observed in nursery school, 
the two- and three-year-olds can be seen 
to pound their clay, swish their paint 
brushes about and pile their blocks in 
and out of their wagons for the sheer 
fun of activity. Just the process is 
fun. As coordinations improve, we note 
a sense of free balance and of pattern 
and organization comes into their hand- 
ling of materials. Gradually—so grad- 
ually that it seems almost by chance— 
children become interested in making 
something. Then the product rather 
than the process is important. Interest 
in making something or in construction 
rises rapidly around four years of age. 
Children build trains, houses, and auto- 
mobiles with their blocks; chunks of clay 
become airplanes and birthday cakes, 
and in their paintings they often quite 
unconsciously communicate their inmost 
thoughts and preoccupations. 

The next stage—usually a bit after 
four—is the use of their products. They 
build a house, and with the other chil- 
dren they use it in their play as they 
become Daddy, Mother, Baby Brother, 
Sister or Doctor. They build trains, 
autos and garages, and in turn become 
conductor, truck driver, and engineer. 

We see child after child go through 
this progression from the mannipulative 
stage through the process stage 
when activity goes on just because it is 
necessary and fun to be active. Gradu- 
ally purposefulness increases, and the 
product becomes important. Next the 
child begins to use what he has made 
in his dramatic play. In the succeed- 
ing stages, usually after six, interest 


1927, 


in material gradually wanes as skills 
and feeling for competition mount.‘ 

The adult, without interfering or di- 
recting the child’s play, has a variety 
of functions. His job is to provide the 
right kind and quality of equipment, 
suitable to the child’s age and stage of 
development. He can see to it that ma- 
terials are placed around the play- 
ground or in the playroom to good ad- 
vantage and that there is adequate and 
convenient storage place that makes it 
easy both to put things away in good 
order and to get them out again easily. 

Another function of the adult has to 
do with care in purchase. Because of 
surface appeal and the great number of 
materials offered, toy departments are 
likely to be confusing and it is difficult 
to buy wisely. In selecting materials, 
purchasers should have in mind (a) po- 
tential variety of usage, (b) quality 
and durability, (c) the given child’s or 
children’s abilities and interest, and 
(d) promotion of new and possibly per- 
manent interests. 

Long time avocations and even pro- 
fessions can and frequently do have 
their beginnings in the nursery. Those 
who are familiar with The King’s 
Henchman by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
and with some of her sonnets and other 
verses, will remember that at times they 
are strongly reminiscent of Shakes- 
peare’s rhythms. Millay’s mother recited 
Shakespeare to her at the period when 
most children are given Mother Goose. 
We are not advocating Shakespeare as 
nursery diet, but this confirms our be- 
lief that the seed of future interests is 
frequently seen and sown in the nursery. 

After we have decided that we are go- 
ing to buy new equipment—possibly a 


4Lehman, Harvey C. and Witty, Paul A.: The Psychology of Play Activity, New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
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velocipede, a wagon, some blocks, or a 
doll—we are often perplexed as to how 
to make the best selection. It is im- 
portant to know why some blocks and 
paints and dolls are better than others 
and what the difference is between a 
well-made wagon and one that is poorly 
made. In buying toys we must be sure 
not to be taken in by appearance and 
surface appeal. The stream-lined kiddie- 
car or velocipede may be the last word 
in design, but if the base is narrow it 
may tip over too easily for comfort or 
safety. In buying a wagon one must 
again guard against the appeal to the 
adult eye and be sure the wagon isn’t 
too heavy and cumbersome for the child 
to pull or pedal easily, and that in 
turning, the wheels will clear the base 
and the wagon won’t tip when turned. 

Mechanical toys frequently appeal to 
adults, but they are ordinarily not good 
investments. They can, as a rule, be 
used only in one way in contrast, for 
example, to clay, blocks, paints, ham- 
mers and nails, which can be used in 
a variety of ways over a period of years. 
Mechanical toys are likely to get out 
of order easily, and to be thrown away 
after little usage. 

In buying it is important to consider 
size and proportions of one material 
to another. Adults who look longingly 
at big dolls with curls and with eyes 
that open and close should know that 
big dolls may appeal to adults, but that 
children under six can play more readily 
and have more fun with 15” than 30” 
dolls. Eyes that open and shut and 
wigs should be given only after children 
are four and one-half or five, when they 
understand how to care for their dolls. 
The destruction of the doll itself may 
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or may not seem important to an adult, 
but it is unfair to give a child materia); 
that he is too young to care for prop. 
erly. Children who are habitually givey 
materials that are too advanced for 
them by parents who cannot wait for 
the next stage of development, fre. 
quently become indifferent to the proper 
care of their things, and habits of care. 
lessness and destructiveness are fo- 
tered. It is, accordingly, as important 
to select materials that are suitable for 
children in terms of their immediate 
needs as it is to select clothing that fits 
when it is bought, rather than planned 
for the coming year. 

In buying, one should be sure that 
equipment is well constructed with no 
sharp corners, protruding nails, or 
rough edges. Wooden toys or equip- 
ment should be made of tough, non- 
splintering wood; and if materials are 
painted, clear-colored, non-poisonous 
paint should be well put on so that it 
will not readily chip off. In buying 
doll corner materials, dolls, doll carri- 
ages, doll beds and bureaus should be 
readily usable together. A doll too big 
for the doll carriage or a bureau too 
small is not much fun. The toy dishes, 
the tea table and chair, and the stove 
are likely to have longer and _ better 
usage if they have related proportions. 
While a variety of blocks may be used 
in a variety of ways, a large number of 
blocks cut to unit size so that they can 
be used together will afford unbounded 
interest for years to children who care 
for blocks at all—and most children do. 
For example, 4x4 lumber may be cut 
into 4x4x2, 4x4x4, and 4x4x8_ inch 
blocks. A good set of blocks would be as 
follows: 
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50 blocks 114”x8”x6” 

2014 blocks 114”x8”x3” 

20 double blocks 114”x38”x12” 
20 quadruple blocks 114”x8”x24” 


10 boards 24’x8”x34” (can be cut from 1”x4” lumber) 
6 diagonals 114”x3”x6” (units to be cut diagonally) 
8 cylinders 114”x114”x6” (units to be turned down from 134” round 
lumber and to be cut lengthwise in half) 
8  cylinders—diameter 3”, length 6” (to be turned down from 4” round 


lumber) 


8  cylinders—diameter 114”, length 6” 


curves 10” (curves to be cut from 114” material and one quarter section 
of a circular ring having an outside diameter of 14” and an inside 
diameter of 814” ; width of ring 3”) 

switches 18” cut from 134” material are quarter sections of an elliptical 
ring having an outside diameter of 24” and 1514”, inside diameter 


of 1614” and 10”, and width of 3”. 


In order to aid selection of ma- 
terials that are suitable and 
well liked by children, we offer 


the following lists, arranged ac- 
cording to usual age interest:° 


Mareriats For ActivE Puay ann PuysicaL DEVELOPMENT 


Two- to Six-Year Olds 


Balls 
Blocks, large hollow 
Boards 
Boxes, wooden packing or crates 
Climbing, swinging and turning ap- 
paratus 
Jungle gym 
Ladders 
Low hanging rings or swinging bars 
Parallel bars 
Swings 
Doll buggry 
Drag boxes 
Garden tools 
Rakes 
Hoes 
Hobby horse on stick 


Two-Y ear-Olds 


Hammer bed 
Kiddie Kar with pedals 


Three-Y ear-Olds 


Hammer bed 
Steps 


Somewhat Later (Three-Year-Olds ) 


Hammer and nails 
Stile 


Four-Year-Olds 


Stile 
Bean bag 
Work bench 
Locomotive toys, large 
Sled 
Tricycle 
Truck, baggage 
Truck, dump 
Wagon 
Wheelbarrow 
Peg boards 
Rolling toys 
Hoops, wooden wheels 





5Reprinted by permission—Alschuler, Rose. H. and Heinig, Christine: Play, the Child’s Response to Life. 


New York: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. 


- ®Reprinted by permission, Alschuler, Rose H. and Associates: Two to Siz, William Morrow & Co., Revised 
Edition, 1937. 
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Kegs or barrels Steps or stiles 
Rubber tires Five-Y ear-Olds 
Ropes, horse reins Bean bags 
Sawhorses Stile 
Seesaw Work bench 
Slides Somewhat Later (Five-Year-Olds) 
Water play and water toys Jumping rope 
Stationary horse (not rocking horses) Roller skates 
For Dramatic and ImMacInaTIvE Pay 
Two- to Six-Year Olds T'wo- and Three-Year-Olds 
Animals, small wooden Drag blocks 
Blocks Hobby horse 
Assorted Interlocking trains or barges 
Large hollow Locomotor toys, small 
Nests of blocks Aeroplanes 
Solid blocks to scale Cars, Trains 
Clay and clay toys Trucks, small 
Clay boards Sandbox 


Blocks made to scale 


Four- and Five-Year-Olds 
Large hollow 


Costume book 


Dolls Doll corner additions 
Doll clothes Broom 
Doll corner materials Clothes basket 
Bed Cupboard 
Chairs Duster 
Cupboard Dustpan 
Dishes Ironing board 
Doll buggy Mop 
Telephone Stove 
Table Washtub 
For Constructive AND OpEraTIVE Pray 
Two- to Six-Year-Olds Three-Y ear-Olds 
Beads, large wooden Form boards 
Blocks Pyramids or towers 
Color cubes Somewhat Later 
Sticks 


Crayons 
Peg villages and farms 
Simple picture puzzles 


Easel and paints 
Work bench and materials 


Two-Y ear-Olds Four- and Five-Year-Olds 
Form boards (objects) Crayons Picture puzzles 
Nests of cans or blocks Somewhat later 
Peg boards, large Finger paints* Scissors* 
Pyramids or towers Padlock games* 


*Recommend at three in individual cases and with proper supervision. 
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MAGAZINES FOR CHILDREN 


Ora M. Rigas 
Dever School, Chicago 


Children’s tastes in magazines are as 
wide and as varied as are those of 
adults, but the number of magazines 
suitable in content and vocabulary for 
children is comparatively limited. There 
are available, however, magazines of sev- 
eral types or kinds whose weekly or 
monthly visits delight the child fortu- 
nate enough to be a subscriber. 

In general, children’s magazines may 
be divided into three types or kinds ac- 
cording to their major emphasis: Cur- 
rent News, Practical and Informative, 
and Literary or Story magazines. 

Recently there has been a marked 
enrichment in the news magazines. A 
few years ago the greater part of these 
was devoted to brief paragraphs about 
isolated news items which had been culled 
from the daily newspaper and _ boiled 
down into a few lines. Today most of 
these news magazines discuss current 
happenings in the light of their his- 
torical and geographical background 
and integrate them with relevant home, 
community, national and world prob- 
lms, with which the child may be fa- 
miliar and about which he has some 
understanding. 

There are several “practical and in- 
formative” magazines which are filled 
with reliable information presented in 
such a way as to make strong appeal to 
the boy and girl, particularly the boy 
since most of these magazines confine 
their subject matter to mechanics and 
other things of special interest to the 
modern boy. Frequently in these maga- 
zines the materials are presented so as 
to give the young reader some under- 


standing of the relationships of matters 
of current interest to general trends in 
our social and economic life. 

The best “literary” or “story” maga- 
zines of today make universal appeal to 
children. Two of those most recently in- 
troduced are outstanding in quality, 
make-up, illustrations, themes and vo- 
cabulary. 

The popularization of magazines for 
children is something new in the history 
of magazines. In fact, it is just now in 
the boom stage, a number of the best 
magazines having appeared within the 
last few years. We have but to look 
over the files of the children’s magazines 
available a few decades ago to realize 
toward what a small minority of chil- 
dren they were directed. The two sig- 
nificant magazines which were available 
to the parents and the grandparents of 
the children of today were directed spe- 
cifically toward children of superior 
reading ability. The content, too, evoked 
the interest of a minority of the chil- 
dren. One appealed only to the child 
with a rich cultural background, the 
other to the child in the religious home, 
whose training was largely built around 
the precepts and convictions of the typi- 
cal middle class home of those days. 

The choices children make in mag- 
azines, when free to browse about and 
select what they want to read, afford a 
good criterion for estimating the extent 
to which the magazine appeals to the in- 
terests of the child, as well as the ex- 
tent and kind of interests the child has 
and the depth or intensity of those in- 
terests. 
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A check made in one school last spring 
on the magazines taken from the rack 
during recreational library reading 
periods disclosed these interesting facts: 

The most popular magazines with the 
boys, in the order named, were: Popular 
Mechanics, Popular Aviation, Boys’ 
Life, National Geographic, Story Pa- 
rade, Open Road for Boys, American 
Boy. Of these the first two far out- 
stripped the others in the number of 
times they were taken from the rack, 
the last four being rather evenly dis- 
tributed. 

The most popular magazines with the 
girls, in the order named, were: Story 
Parade, Jack and Jill, Child Life, 
American Girl, Play Mate, Wee Wis- 
dom, Children’s Activities, the number 
of times taken from the rack being far 
more evenly distributed than with the 
boys, but the first four leading with a 
considerable margin. 


The reader will note that the big ma- 
jority of boys of all ages chose maga- 
zines which emphasize information and 
illustrations about practical or mechan- 
ical things. Many of the younger boys 
seemed to be intensely interested but 
were content with thumbing over the 
pages, examining the pictures and read- 
ing what they could. It is surprising, 
however, how much information they 
pick up in this way. 

The majority of the girls chose the 
“story” magazines but, when writing 
about their preferences, many of them 
mentioned the practical features of the 
magazines as being of special interest to 
them. 

The group involved in this study is 
made up of about 500 children ranging 
in ages from eight to fourteen years, 
most of whom come from homes where 
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the family income is in the lower bracket; 
and where there are very few book; 
or magazines of any kind availabl 
In many cases both father and mothe 
work, the fathers for the most part do. 
ing some kind of mechanical work. The 
school library affords the only oppor. 
tunity in the community for getting a. 
quainted with magazines and _ books, 

The “news” magazines were not con- 
sidered in this check-up because they 
are in the room libraries and those suit. 
able to the several ability levels ar 
available to the children at all times, 

In addition to the leading choices 
named, there were many other magn- 
zines chosen by certain children in pur- 
suit of their particular interests. For 
example, a lad with an Italian back- 
ground who had been a member of the 
Garden Club for several semesters and 
had developed an interest in “real dirt” 
gardening, burst forth with this ap- 
praisal : 

I like Better Homes and Gardens 
because it gives wonderful ideas on how 
to improve our homes. As for gardens, 
you may have a garden you are proud of 
but, when you read this magazine, you 
are all set to rebuild it or add something 


to it. I think it is a swell magazine 
and everyone should read it. 


We can think of no better Christmas 
gift than a magazine, for a boy or girl 
of any age from four years on. Any 
child would be happy to get a subscrip- 
tion for a magazine appealing to his in- 
terests and suited to his understanding 
and reading ability. Any one who has 
been in a home where such gifts have 
been made knows with what delight and 
eagerness the children await _ the 
monthly visits of their magazine. It 
truly makes Christmas last throughout 
the year. 
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MAGAZINES FOR CHILDREN 


We list here some of the magazines 
of various types which have proved their 


worth: 


Current News MaGaziInes 


Weekly Reader. Six different issues 
each week, one for each of the first six 
school grades, with content and vocabu- 
lary graded accordingly. 


Current Events. Suitable for ages 


ten to fourteen. 


Every Week. Suitable for ages thir- 


teen to sixteen. 


Our Times. Suitable for ages fifteen 
to eighteen. 

(Each of the magazines listed above 
is published weekly by the American 
Education Press, 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus, Ohio.) 


The Young Citizen. 
twelve. 


Ages nine to 


The Junior Review. 
sixteen. 


Ages eleven to 


(These two magazines are published 
weekly by Civic Education Service, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.) 

Junior Scholastic. 
fifteen. 


(Published monthly by Scholastic 
Corporation, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Day- 
ton, Ohio. ) 


Ages eight to 


Young America. eleven to 


fifteen. 
(Published weekly by Eton Publishing 


Corporation, 32 East 57th Street, New 
York.) 


Ages 
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PRAcTICAL AND INFORMATIVE 
MacGazInEs 


Popular Mechanics. Published monthly 
by Popular Mechanics Company, 200 
East Ontario St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Popular Aviation. Published monthly 
by Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 608 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Science News Letter. Published weekly 
by Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Building America. Distributed by 
Americana Corporation, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

National Geographic. Published 
monthly by the National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D.C. 

Story Macazines 

Story Parade. Published monthly by 
Story Parade, Inc., 8 North Sixth St., 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Jack and Jill. Published monthly by 
Curtis Publishing Company, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Child Life. Published monthly by 
Rand McNally & Company, 536 South 
Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 

American Girl. Published monthly by 
the Girl Scouts, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York. 

Boys’ Life. Published monthly by the 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York. 

American Boy. Published monthly by 
the Sprague Publications, 7430 Second 
Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 

Play Mate. Published monthly by 
A. R. Mueller Printing and Lithograph 
Company, 3025 East 75th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








“IT'S A MELLOW BOOK” 


Puytuts FENNER and Pupits 
Manhasset (L.I.) Public Schools 


“Too much talk for what happened,” 
was the boy’s pat remark about a man- 
uscript which had been read to the class. 
No mincing words with children. They 
state flatly what they think. 

“She talked about people in the 
beginning who don’t come in again,” 
said the child, not at all in awe of the 
name of a famous writer. “It takes too 
long to get into the story,” another re- 
marked. “A good story but a few too 
many items” wrote one girl of The Prin- 
cess and the Goblins. “TI like this story 
because it is an everyday story,” wrote 
another child of Relief’s Rocker. “TI like 
Harper’s Book of Electricity because 
it tells me what I want to know,” wrote 
James, always to the point. “The rea- 
son I like Tunis’s books,” said one boy, 
“is because you don’t know how they are 
going to turn out, and the hero isn’t 
always a hero.” And so it goes. 

Not all children think critically, but 
most of them can learn to tell why they 
like or dislike a story, and they can 
learn that it is just as honorable to 
dislike a story as to like one. Children, 
liking to please, sometimes say what 
they think we grownups want them to 
say, but when they talk to other chil- 
dren they are honest. “This is a mel- 
low book,” said one boy to another, 
and you can be sure he thought so. 

The following reviews are of “mellow” 
books, books that children liked. That 
is why they wrote about them. They 
wrote about these stories to get other 
children to read them, and so they 
picked out the things they thought 
would be of most interest. They have 





done well; for it is not an easy job, 
The children’s criticisms follow. 


Just Puiain Booxs For Boox Wonrxys 


There is a new book in our library 
called High Hurdles by Frances Duw- 
combe. In this book a young girl named 
Debby has the responsibility of exercis- 
ing, feeding and grooming five horses, 
This job really belonged to her father 
but he was thrown from a horse and 
hurt his leg. Debby’s father worked 
for a rich old man who owned the five 
horses, and if they weren’t ready by 
fall for hunting, Debby’s father would 
have to find a new job. Besides tak- 
ing care of the horses Debby was try- 
ing to earn enough money so she could 
buy back Twinkle, the horse she once 
owned and loved. This book has a sur- 
prise ending, so be sure to read it and 
find out all about Debby. 

The Peterkin Papers by Lucretia 
Hale. The Peterkins are a family who 
are quite dumb and absentminded, and 
if the lady from Philadelphia wasn’t 
around all the time the Peterkins just 
wouldn’t know what to do. The lady 
from Philadelphia was no smarter than 
anybody else but the Peterkins were a 
lot dumber than anybody else. This 
book is very funny and people of all 
ages will enjoy it. 

The Hound of the Baskervilles by A. 
Conan Doyle is another of the Sherlock 
Holmes mysteries. This book is ex- 
citing as are the others. In this book 
Dr. Watson goes with Sir Henry Bas- 
kerville, the only living heir to the 
Baskerville Estate, to Baskerville Hall 
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on the moor, to try to solve the mystery 
of the late Sir Charles Baskerville’s 
death. By his body there was found 
the tracks of an enormous dog, and 
more than ence during the night they 
heard the lone mournful howl of a dog 
echoing across the moor. An escaped 
criminal and the servant Barrymore 
play a big part in the story. 
—Enoise Lirrirrt (Twelve years) 


Herdboy of Hungary by A. Finta 
is a book for boys and girls. It tells 
how a small boy chose his own occupa- 
tion. One night his father said to him, 
“By morning you must know what you 
want to do for a living.” In the morn- 
ing his father asked him. “Father,” 
he said, without thinking, “I want to 
be a cowboy.” His father was pleased 
so that same day he set off on a long 
hike to his uncle’s ranch. This story 
tells how he tamed the biggest and 
oldest horse in Hungary, Moskos. This 
is a true story. Look for the new book 
by the same author, My Brothers and I. 

Benjie’s Hat by Mabel I. Hunt is a 
story about a small boy who went to 
visit his grandmother. How he wore 
his grandfather’s hat and what became 
of it, how he saw his hat riding away 
on a train, how the boys made fun 
of him when he wore a muffler, how the 
old horse ate his straw hat and how 
finally he got a hat of his very own 
makes a good story. 

If you have not read The Good 
Master by Kate Seredy you should be- 
cause I know you will like it. It is about 
a boy and girl, Janici and Kate. Kate 
is Janici’s cousin. In this book Kate 
is visiting Janici. This book takes 
place on Hungarian plains and Kate 
and Janici were Hungarians. When 
Kate came to live with The Good 


Master, who was Janice’s father, she 
hated milk, and she was very surprised 
when she found that milk came from 
cows. “Why,” she said, “in Budapest 
(where she lived) milk grows in bottles.” 
I think she is still puzzled about that. 
The children have many adventures to- 
gether and if you like this book you 
will like The Singing Tree. The Sing- 
ing Tree is about the same children but 
they are a little older. 

Sir Jaufry, the Knight, and the Fair 
Brunisende by Vernon Ives. How would 
you like to be Sir Jaufry trying to 
find out who had killed two people and 
wounded one while on his way to humble 
Taulat, Lord of Rugimon? And why 
were all of those knights hanging on 
the tree with nothing around to show 
but a lance? Why did the people in 
Brunisende’s land always wail and weep 
two times during the night and four 
times during the day? Could he solve 
it, and above all, could he win Brini- 
sende’s love? 

All of these things can be answered 
in the book along with a very delight- 
ful story. 

There is a Polish story in the library 
called The Trumpeter of Krakow by 
Eric Kelley. The story is in the age 
when the Tartars have terrorized Ukra- 
inia and part of Poland. The family 
on which the story centers has kept for 
years the great Tarnov Crystal. A 
servant has spread this news and Peter, 
the Button Face (who is working for 
the Czar of Russia) with a handful of 
Tartars burned down their house in 
Ukrainia in hopes of getting the Crystal 
but the family managed to get away 
with the Crystal. They have many ad- 
ventures in Krakow, which is in Poland. 

—ConstTance Carstens (Ten years) 








Oup FasHIoNED GIRL 
A Review 


Title—An Old Fashioned Girl 
Author—Alcott 


Central Thought—This story is based 
on the old fashioned ways that are so 
wonderful to see today. It is a lovely 
old fashioned story of yesterday that 
should be seen more today. A girl 
named Polly goes to the city and finds 
it a very queer place, very different 
from her country home. I shan’t tell 
you about her adventures. You must 
read the book to find out what happens 
to her afterwards. 

I like Old Fashioned Girl because it 
is really literature and it is a merry 
adventure of a girl who was not afraid 
to say what is true. 

—Caroue Taytor (Ten years) 


Guess what I’ve got this time! Who 
Rides In the Dark by Stephen Meader. 
It really is swell. If you’re normal 
you'll thrill at Dan’s meeting with the 
mysterious person who calls himself Cap- 
tain Hairtrigger, and if you know a 
good book when you read one you’ll love 
the place where Dan stops the mysteri- 
ous intruder from robbing the till. Try 
to get it. It’s written by Stephen 
Meader. 

Now I’m going to give you two good 
books. Smoky and Lone Cowboy. 
They’re both by Will James. If any 
of you have read and liked Smoky 
you’re sure to like Lone Cowboy too. 

Don’t think it isn’t the other way 
around. It is. It may interest you 
to know that Lone Cowboy is Will 
James’ life story. He talks about 
Smoky in that book too. Smoky is 
really his horse. If you would call 
Will James the hero of the book you 
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certainly have a hum<n hero. He gets 
in jail twice and goes to war. Things 
like that make it a» full 

Here’s a different kin f a book. It 
isn’t specially good | ature but it 
started a war. Now, ii [ give you the 
author you ought to kno: it right away, 
The author’s name is ~ arrict Beecher 
Stowe. Now I’m sure you’ve got it, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. ' ou ought to read 
it to keep up on your |: tory, and when 
it’s a good book bes +s you simply 
have to read it. Ple : try it. I’m 
sure you won’t regret 1k 


interesting, 


An Excitinc New Boox 


Davis, Lavinia. Skyscraper Mystery. 
Scribner, 1937. 

How would you like to be in the place 
of Kent, just kicked out of Tech and 
on your own? Of course, he could ask 
his uncle to help him but then he de- 
cided he wouldn’t. He’d show them 
that he could do something. Somehow 
he got a job on the Phoenix Building. 
Then things began to happen. You 
ought to read the book and find out 
why the big girder dropped, why Kent 
slipped off a girder. You'll find it in- 
teresting. 


—ConstTance Carstens (Ten years) 


Earzty AMERICAN 


There is a fairly new book in the 
library. It’s called Early American 
by Pace. It is the story of Paul Revere. 
Paul Revere had quite an interesting 
life. His famous midnight ride was only 
a small part of his contribution to 
the U.S.A. It is interesting how Paul 
Revere fits into history like a jigsaw 
puzzle: 1—He was a member of the 


Sons of Liberty. 2—He was a fake In- 
dian at the Boston Tea Party. 3—He 
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started Copper Plating Company and 
made the side ple ces for the “Clermont,” 
the first steamboat, etc. It tells in an 
interesting ae life of Paul Revere. 
—Jo. Baxer (Eleven years) 
A .ook Review 

My mother started to read the Oz 
Books when | ,was five years old and 
did I like the . Oz is a country sur- 
rounded by a g:yeat desert called the 
deadly desert. li. » have magic stories 
and magic a..entures. Dorothy, the 
little Kansas irl, and Ozma and all 
their friends. “Dh dear me, and Glinda 
too. 

—Dorotuy Youne (Eight years) 

Bob Son of Battle by Alfred Ollivant. 
An excited murmur runs over the town, 
a sheep killer loose in the hills. Whose 
dog is it, the great dog Wulfy or the 
gray dog Bob? There is the trophy 
cup given to the best sheep dog. Whose 
dog is it? It is a race to the finish. 

This is a swell book and has some- 
thing unusual around every corner. Be 
sure to read it. 

I think (and you may take it from 
me) that some very good books are 
Howard Pease’s books. Many of us are 
quite familiar with them, such as The 
Jin Ship, Secret Cargo, and others. 
They are very exciting mystery stories 
on the high seas. They also have very 
complete information about ships as 
Howard Pease has worked on them. 

Reviewed by Dick KimBatu 
(Eleven years) 

King of the Hills by Stephen Meader. 

An exciting story about a large male 
deer. There’s everything in this book 
including deer jackers, shooting and 
trailing. It’s a Meader book so you 
know you can’t miss it. 

—Bitt Anperson (Eleven years) 
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The Boy’s Life of Theodore Roose- 
velt by Herman Hagedorn. This book 
tells how Theodore Roosevelt grows up, 
is married, has three sons and becomes 
president. 

At the end of his presidency he goes 
to Europe and Africa. Later he goes 
to South America, gets yellow fever, has 
encounters with Indians and... ! 
You'll find out if you read the book. 

The Lance of Kanana by French. 
This boy named Kanana is the son 
of an Arabian Sheik and is called a 
coward in his father’s tribe. So he 
goes out and by a series of adventures 
saves Arabia. 

Reviewed by Joun Baker 
(Eleven years) 


“As he spurred his horse forward he 
struck a last desperate swinging blow 
full of strength, hate, fury and de- 
spair.” There’s fight, there’s love, 
there’s adventure in: “Men of Iron,” 
by Howard Pyle. 

Reviewed by Birt ANDERSON 
(Eleven years ) 


One Winter. This book was written 
by Martin Gale, who also wrote “One 
Summer,” “Nubbins, Story of a Pony,” 
and other very good books. 

“One Winter” is about two girls 
named Jinnie and Migs who go to Or- 
chard School. The girls have little ex- 
citements, thrills and surprises while at 
school. 

If you like horses, you’re sure to like 
this book because it has a lot about 
horses and ponies. 

Reviewed by Kazu Sawapa 
(Eleven years ) 


The Truce of the Wolf by Mary 
Gould Davis. Here is the perfect book 
for people who like fairy tales that 
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aren’t too fairy. It has several stories, 
the first of which is called “The Truce 
of the Wolf.” One other story is “The 
Goblin and the Rose.” 
Reviewed by Etuet Morris 
(Eleven years ) 


And That’s Why by Maxwell Reed. 
This book is very interesting and easy 
to understand. It starts out about 
ducks, clouds and teakettles and gets so 
interesting that if you were looking 
through it you would start reading it 
and would not stop reading until you 
had finished. It has exactly ten chap- 
ters and is a very good science book. 
W. Maxwell Reed also wrote The Earth 
for Sam and The Stars for Sam. 

—JeEan Neter (Ten years) 


Silver Chief, Dog of the North, by 
Jack O’Brien. Silver Chief is the name 
of a dog whose father was a wolf. Silver 
Chief had two sisters and a brother. 
His mother liked him best of all. One 
day his mother took him with her when 
she went to look for food. After look- 
ing around she stopped, smelled and 
quickly started back to the cave as 
fast as her four legs could carry her. 
When they got to the cave, there were 
the other three puppies lying on the 
ground dead. 

Reviewed by Anna Pavuiik 
(Eleven years ) 


Bambi by Felix Salfen. Bambi is a 
story of a deer who has many interest- 
ing experiences in the forest. In one 
part of the book a man comes to the 
forest and great excitement follows for 
the deer. Later on Bambi loses his 
mother and he has to learn many new 
things about the forest. 

Reviewed by Barzpara CovucHMan 

(Eleven years ) 


Spunky, a Story of a Horse, by 
Berta and Elmer Hader. Poor Spunky, 
he felt very bad. Down in that mine 
with such a cruel man. He saw no sun- 
light and had hardly anything to eat, 
All hope was gone that he would ever 
see the daylight again. The only light 
he had was from the torches on the 
men’s hats. 

Reviewed by Lois Dowsry 


(Eleven years) 


Tyll Ulensplegel’s Merry Pranks by 
Jagendorf is a book full of the funniest 
tales ever a man has written. Tyll was 
a man that believed in laughter and 
merry pranks and this book is certainly 
full of them. 

National Velvet by Enid Bagnold is 
a story of a girl about fourteen years 
of age. She and her sisters are crazy 
about horses. This book tells how 
Velvet inherits five horses and wins a 
piebald at a raffle; how she goes to the 
Grand National and many other tales. 
Be sure to read it. 


Mouseknees by Wm. White was about 
a small colored boy. He lived in the 
lovely Island of Tobago. His real name 
was Victor but nobody called him that 
except Miss Hudson, the owner of the 
hotel he worked in. One of Mouse- 
knees’ adventures was when he was made 
upstairs boy. Upstairs boy was higher 
than downstairs boy. The boys that 
work upstairs have better jobs than 
the boys who work downstairs. Mouse- 
knees was serving upstairs. Everything 
went all right until a lady asked him for 
a glass of water. He was about to pour 
it when— Well, if you want to know 
what happens read Mouseknees. This 
book is for children of all ages. 


A Pony Named Nubbin by Martin 
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Gale is a book for children from 8 to 
10. Nubbin is a small pony. A small girl 
tames her and uses her for her big 
brother’s and big sister’s riding school. 
Nubbin was born on a cold rainy day 
far from any warm stable. The boy 
and girl that owned most of the ponies 
in the riding school come after Nubbin 
and her mother. Nubbin has a _ bad 
cold and they said she would die. With 
the help of the Doctor she got stronger 
every day. When Nubbin 
enough to put a little boy on her back 
Nubbin reared and kicked back. The 
boy stuck on but Nubbin would never 
be a good pony for the riding school. 


was old 


So they turned her out in the pasture. 
Then Susy came and, well I won’t spoil 
the book for you so we will say good- 
bye to Susy and Nubbin for awhile. 

Mr. Popper’s Penguins by Atwater is 
about a man who was very interested 
in the Antarctic, and it happened that 
he knew a very famous man Admiral 
Drake. When Admiral Drake was in 
the Antarctic he sent Mr. Popper a 
Penguin, and that was the beginning 
of a lot of trouble and fun. But I will 
not spoil the story for you, so we will 
say goodbye to Mr. Popper and his 
penguins for awhile. 

—Enorse Lirrirr (Twelve years) 
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For the Classroom Teacher 


The Arts in the Classroom, by Natalie Cole 


Mental Health in the Classroom, by a committee for the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A. 
(18th Yearbook) 


For Teachers of English 


Pupils Are People, edited by Nellie Appy 
Semantics, by Hugh R. Walpole 
Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction, by Elbert Lenrow 


For All Teachers 
Books on Child Development and Supervision 
Child Psychology (Revised), by A. T. Jersild 
The Child and the Curriculum, by Lee and Lee 
The Teacher in the Modern Elementary School, by Robert Lane 
Psychology and Education, by Starch, Stanton, and Koerth 
Educational Psychology, by G. W. Hartman 
The Adolescent Personality, by Peter Blos 


For Teachers of Special Subjects 
Science for the Elementary School Teacher, by G. S. Craig 


Arithmetic in General Education, by a committee on Arithmetic, 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (16th Yearbook) 


Toward A Sounder Orientation 
The Curriculum of Modern Education, by Franklin Bobbitt 
Interaction: The Democratic Process, by L. Thomas Hopkins 


Learning the Ways of Democracy, by the Educational Policies 
Commission 
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READING WITH TEACHERS 


Pau. Wirty 


Northwestern University 


About two years ago, a writer pre- 
sented in this journal an account show- 
the amount and the character of the 
reading of one group of teachers.’ The 
amount of reading was very limited, and 
the quality of the books in every field 
left much to be desired. After exam- 
ining the list of professional books, one 
could scarcely criticize these teachers 
for not reading more volumes, of this 
type. In certain instances, the books 
were those which undergraduate stu- 
dents have characterized as uninterest- 
ing and uninspiring. And _ excellent 
teachers often assert that the presenta- 
tions in professional books of this char- 
acter are unreal and unconvincing in 
terms of the actual demands of the class- 
room. A number of educators will be 
among the first to acknowledge the val- 
idity of these strictures. Nevertheless, 
they will point out that there is today 
a substantial body of literature which is 
both practical and stimulating. To this, 
these teachers apparently had neither 
been directed nor attracted. 

Stimulating, provocative, and prac- 
tical are fitting adjectives to describe 
a number of books which during the 
past two years have served to enrich, 
enliven and give substance to the li- 
brary of professional education. 

This development is neither acci- 
dental nor capricious. It is attribut- 
able in part to the fact that classroom 
teachers, parents, and others who are 
close to the lives of boys and girls have 
written about their experiences. In a 
sense, this group constitutes a nucleus 


of new authors in this field. Their writ- 
ing is recognized immediately as being 
relevant to the problems which the mass 
of teachers face; consequently, it is re- 
ceived with genuine interest or enthu- 
siasm. 

Professional educators seem also to 
be turning more frequently to the class- 
room for observation or inspiration; 
their writing has been noticeably in- 
fluenced and measurably enriched in re- 
cent years. It could scarcely be other- 
wise since modern educators are stress- 
ing personality orientation and social 
competency as the important outcome 
of the educative process. Inevitably, 
these writers observe children in the 
classroom, on the playground, and in 
their homes in order to obtain data 
bearing on these broad objectives. 

From a rather long list of provocative 
books which have appeared during 1940- 
1941, the writer has chosen for special 
notice those volumes which have been 
designated by teachers and students as 
almost indispensable in the library of 
the teacher who seeks to realize the fore- 
going objectives. The development of 
this list was not a simple task for it is 
no easier to suggest books for teachers 
than it is to make recommendations for 
boys and girls. In both cases, the prob- 
lem is similar. 

Just as a book is suitable for chil- 
dren when it meets the child where he 
is in terms of his interests and his 
genuine problems, so too, in the case 
of teachers, a book is usually appropri- 
ate when it is relevant to common ex- 


1Horwich, Frances. “What Summer School Did for Me.” Educational Method, October, 1939, pp. 10-12. 
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perience and definitely related to inter- 
ests or needs. To apply this criterion 
is difficult since the interests of teachers 
are manifold, and their problems are 
extremely varied. It seemed, therefore, 
that an appropriate way to approach 
this task would be to consider each book 
in terms of its probable appeal to par- 
ticular groups of teachers having differ- 
ent responsibilities and backgrounds— 
and hence different reading interests. 
Since the groups are limited in num- 
ber, the list of books is of course in- 
complete. But it is hoped that it may 
cause some teachers to read some books 
which might otherwise have been over- 
looked. 

For the classroom teacher, Arts in 
the Classroom’ is especially recom- 
mended ; this is a volume of such singu- 
lar charm and practicability that al- 
most every teacher will enjoy and 
cherish it. In this book, Natalie Cole 
describes her experiences with a group 


of middle grade children in Los An- 
geles. Limited in equipment and deal- 
ing with a decidedly underprivileged 
group, Natalie Cole is _ nevertheless 
richly endowed in imagination and 
spirit. The result is a book that at- 
tracts and rewards most elementary 


school teachers. Another book which 
received first or second place in recent 
polls of favorite books among students 
in a summer school is Mental Health 
in the Classroom.’ Part II is the fa- 
vorite section; it consists of descrip- 
tions by classroom teachers of practices 
and conditions that have been found 
to foster the sturdy, well-rounded and 
happy development of boys and girls. 


2Cole, Natalie. 


3Mental Health 7 hog Classroom. 
Washington: N.E.A.. 


4Appy, Nellie ‘iatieas. 
5Mumford, Lewis. 


Arts in the Classroom. New York: 
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In a similar vein, Nellie Appy has 
chosen chapters for inclusion in Pupils 
Are People,* a volume which will ap- 
peal strongly to secondary school people 
and to teachers of English everywhere, 

Teachers of English are becoming 
increasingly interested in the science of 
language, and are secking practical sug- 
gestions for improving and clarifying 
communication. In this endeavor, the 
significance of words and their meanings 
is increasingly recognized. The impor- 
tance of this phase of language is en- 
phasized by Lewis Mumford in the fol- 
lowing passage from Faith for Living: 


Where are the foundations of ou 
ideas; in external nature? On the con- 
trary, man is born into a world of hu- 
man values and human associations! He 
knows life from the first as he senses 
and uses the modes of expression which 
his society has developed and preserved. 
Words, gestures, abstract symbols—these 
first—through human intercourse—after 
that in good time—science, religion, 
philosophy, art! 

The essential forms of communion 
and communication are already present 
in the relation of the mother to her 
baby: this is the prelude to wider fel- 
lowship and deeper understandings. 
From the mother’s mouth comes the 
greatest of all gifts to the personality 
—articulate speech, out of which thought 
flows through channels long cut by 
tribes whose names have vanished.—In 
the beginning was the Word. By means 
of the word, man has translated a world 
of confused feelings, sensations, motor 
activities into a world of meaning. 

In short, man’s greatest triumph in 
producing order out of chaos, greater 
than law, greater than science was lan- 
guage. To keep the channels of com- 
munication clean is a duty as primal— 


The John Day Company, 1940. 


13th Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 


Pupils Are People. New York: Appleton-Century, 1941. 
Faith for Living. New York: Harcourt-Brace, 1940. 
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READING WITH TEACHERS 


and holy—as guarding the sacred fire 

was for primitive man. He who debases 

the word, as the fascists have so un- 
sparingly done, breeds darkness and con- 
fusion—and all manner of foulness. 

(pp. 200-201). 

Teachers will welcome Hugh R. Wal- 
pole’s very readable Semantics* in which 
the importance of the fact that words 
have many meanings and that context 
determines meaning is clearly illustrated. 
A similarly direct and readable account 
which all teachers will find helpful is 
by I. A. Richards. It was printed in 
the June issue of Fortune Magazine. 

One of the most helpful accounts 
written on the role of reading in the 
modern school was prepared by Elbert 
Lenrow as the introductory essay in 
Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction." No 
better statement of the role and func- 
tion of reading in the secondary school 
has come to the attention of the writer. 

English teachers in the elementary 
school will find a rich store of informa- 
tion, attractively presented, in Reading 
With Children.* Anne Eaton’s book can 
be safely recommended to parents also. 
And teachers everywhere will find many 
answers to an ever-present problem in 
How To Read a Newspaper.” 

Students interested in child develop- 
ment cannot afford to miss Jersild’s 
Child Psychology (Revised). This vol- 
ume is the most comprehensive treatment 


since the Handbook of Child Psychology. 
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And it is simply and directly written— 
a rich mine of accurate information. A 
more extended application of the facts 
of child development related to the edu- 
cative process is found in Lee and Lee’s 
The Child and His Curriculum,”—a very 
practical guide for elementary school 
teachers engaged in curriculum develop- 
ment. Another significant volume which 
provides a clear picture of child develop- 
ment in relationship to the shifting so- 
cial scene is Robert Lane’s The Teacher 
in the Modern Elementary School.” 
Teachers in the writer’s various classes 
have been so impressed by the very prac- 
tical aids included in this volume that 
they have felt impelled to purchase it. 
Similarly helpful in a narrower sense 
is G. S. Craig’s thorough treatment in 
a special field—Science for the Modern 
Elementary School Teacher. Another 
volume of distinction in its special field 
is Arithmetic in General Education.”* 
Recommended also is Psychology in 
Education” by Starch, Stanton, and 
Koerth; the authors have succeeded to 
a remarkable degree in showing how 
psychological research is functionally 
related to good teaching. Less directly 


_applicable but interesting, comprehen- 


sive, and educationally significant is 
Hartman’s Educational Psychology'"— 
the best application of the principles of 
Gestalt psychology since Wheeler and 
Perkin’s earlier treatment in this field. 
To follow psychological premises in 


6Walpole, Hugh R. Semantics. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1941. 


TLenrow, Elbert. Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction. 


New York: Appleton-Century, 1940. 


8Eaton, Anne T. Reading With Children. New York: The Viking Press, 1940. 

8Dale, Edgar. How to Read a Newspaper. Chicago: Scott-Foresman, 1941. 

l0Jersild, A. T. Child Psychology (Revised). New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. 

llLee and Lee. The Child and His Curriculum. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. 

12Lane, Robert H. The Teacher in the Modern Elementary School. New York: Houghton-Mifflin, 1941. 
13Craig, G. S. Science for the Modern Elementary School Teacher. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1940. 


\4Arithmetic in General Education. Sixteenth Yearbook, National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Bureau of Publication, New York: Teachers Coilege, Columbia University, 1941. 


15Starch, Stanton. and Koerth. Psychology in Education. New York: Appleton-Century, 1940. 


iéHartman, G. W. Educational Psychology. 


New York: American Book Co, 1941. 
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their clearest interpretation, one may 
turn profitably to case-studies—such as 
those found in Peter Blos’ The Adoles- 
cent Personality.” 

The educational literature is being 
enriched by thoughtful consideration of 
the contemporary social scene and of 
the crucial issues in education. Students 
who have followed changes in educa- 
tional theory will be interested in Frank- 
lin Bobbitt’s The Curriculum of Modern 
Education.” Some readers will be 
startled by the seeming change in this 
writer’s philosophical orientation, but all 
will find herein many provocative dis- 
cussions—such as the rather thorough 
consideration of the language arts. 
L. Thomas Hopkins’ Interaction: The 
Democratic Process”* will arouse critical 
reactions; many will welcome the direct 
treatment of the role of “interests,” the 
place of planning in curriculum develop- 
ment, and the nature of integration. 
Others will perhaps protest strongly, 
but all teachers will doubtless be stimu- 
lated by these provocative considera- 
tions. The philosophy which permeates 
this volume finds expression in practice 
in Learning the Ways of Democracy,” 
a publication of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, which gives in detail 
actual programs and experiences devel- 


17Blos, Peter. 
18Bobbitt, Franklin. 


The Adolescent Personality. New York: 
The Curriculum of Modern Eduction. 
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oped in modern schools. 


One cannot e5- 
cape recalling in association with this 
volume somewhat similar illustrations 
of the newer practices and procedures 
in the Twelfth Yearbook of the Depart. 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. 


The field of reading offers a great 
challenge. And the rewards are indeed 
large and varied. It is through this 
activity that adults can accompany 
children in their quest for knowledge, 
and in their growth; and it is also 
through reading that teachers may se- 
cure the highest pleasure and individual 
satisfactions. As Virginia Woolf” says: 


Are there not some pursuits that we 
practice because they are good in them- 
selves, and some pleasures that are final? 
And is not this among them? I have 
sometimes dreamt, at least, that when 
the Day of Judgment dawns and the 
great conquerors and lawyers and states- 
men come to receive their rewards— 
their crowns, their laurels, their names 
carved indelibly upon _ imperishable 
marble—the Almighty will turn to Peter 
and will say, not without a certain envy 
when He sees us coming with our books 
under our arms, “Look, these need no 
reward. We have nothing to give them 
here. They have loved reading.” 
(p. 270). 

Appleton-Century, 1941. 
New York: McGraaw-Hill, 1941. 


19Hopkins, L. Thomas. Interaction: The Democratic Process. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1941. 
20Learning the Ways of Democracy. A publication of the Educational Policies Commission of the N.F.A. 


Washington: 1941. 
21Woolf, Virginia. 


The Second Common Reader. New York: Harcourt-Bruce, 1932. 
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LIBRARIES AND DEFENSE 


Wituram E. Youne 
State Education Department, Albany, New York 


We talk of natural and inalienable 
rights—even the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence so speaks. But there are no 
natural rights. Such grants of personal 
liberty and of social liberty as we pos- 
sess were developed through religion, 
education, and the other arts of civiliza- 
tion, and were won and kept by toil 
and blood. As Harry Elmer Barnes 
(An Intellectual and Cultural History 
of the Western World, p. 738, Cordon, 
1987) has cryptically remarked, “No 
man has any natural right even to keep 
his jugular vein intact, to retain his 
pocketbook, or to have a trial before 
being thrown into jail.” 

Natural rights are those of the jungle 
—of the wild animals, which are those 
of might and cunning to get all they 
can and desire. The rights which you 
and I enjoy are the result of civilization 
and enlightenment, the product of svu- 
cial development and the inheritance of 
historical experiences. 

As soon as man has been informed 
of a better standard of life, he has 
wanted it for himself and his children. 
As soon as he has achieved the inesti- 
mable joy of freeing his own soul from 
the shackles of ignorance, superstition, 
outworn customs and provincial foibles, 
he has wanted this growth to continue 
for himself and posterity. He has sought 
to insure this freedom to live, to learn, 
and to enjoy by writing these newly 
acquired rights large and bold in cove- 
nants, documents, and constitutions. 

Thus there were the Decalogue of 
Moses and the Sermon on the Mount by 
Jesus, which became measures by which 


a common man might judge whether a 
Caesar or a Croesus was according 
him his just deserts. 

Then in English history came: Magna 
Charta, 1215; Petition of Rights, 1628; 
Bill of Rights, 1689; Toleration Act, 
1689; Act of Settlement, 1701. 

And in American history came: May- 
flower Compact, 1620; Declaration of 
Independence, 1776; Northwest Ordi- 
nances, 1784, 1785, 1787; Bill of 
Rights, 1789; Thirteenth, Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, 1865, 1868, 1870; 
Nineteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, 1920. 

Very little has been done to assay 
the role of the printing press, of the 
library, and of the other means of com- 
munication in the development of early 
American democracy. 

As early as 1638 a printing press was 
established in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. There were eight presses in the 
colonies by 1715. Boston had a news- 
paper by 1704. Between 1713 and 
1745 twenty-two new papers were be- 
gun, seven in New England, ten in Penn- 
sylvania, and five in the South. By 
1765 every colony except Delaware and 
New Jersey had a newspaper. 

Each newspaper had few subscribers 
but many readers, as each copy was 
passed from reader to reader. No news- 
paper was ever tossed away. It was 
borrowed, lent, or stolen, until it was 
thoroughly worn out. 

The celebrated Zenger trial in 1733 
resulted in an early American victory 


for freedom of the press. Edward Chan- 
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ning, the historian (History of the 
United States, Volume II, pp. 423-490) 
declared that through the Zenger deci- 
sion the colonial newspapers “kept alive 
and directed the forces of liberty and 
finally brought about the inevitable sep- 
aration from the mother country sooner 
than it would otherwise have occurred.” 

The lack and expense of books in 
colonial days gave extraordinary im- 
portance to libraries, individual, group, 
and public. South Carolina established 
a library in 1700 and required by law 
that it be opened to the public. Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s subscription library in 
Philadelphia, begun in 1731, was a 
model for other communities, and was 
much imitated. Franklin’s library was 
a testimonial of how through the coop- 
erative action of many the advantages of 
culture and education may be extended 
to all in the group. 

Franklin (quoted by Chas. A. and 
Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American 
Civilization, p. 183, Macmillan, 1930), 
one of the keenest of American states- 
men, declared, “The libraries have im- 
proved the general conversation of the 
Americans, made the common trades- 
men and farmers as intelligent as most 
gentlemen from other countries, and 
perhaps have contributed in some de- 
gree to the stand generally made 
throughout the colonies in defense of 
their privileges.” 

Historians now seem agreed that to 
such reading centers as the Charleston, 
Newport, and New York libraries can 
be attributed much of the genesis and 
nurture of that “enlightened sentiment” 
so essential to the defense of American 
liberties. 

How many American colonials could 
read and/or write we do not know as 
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literacy counts were not made ther, 
Franklin informs us that a very large 
proportion of the people could read and 
write. There is much evidence to sup- 
port Franklin’s opinion. 

We know the tremendous importance 
assigned by the Protestant denomina- 
tions to the ability to read the Bible 
and religious writings and to the prac- 
tice of doing so. 

Privately owned volumes circulated 
nearly as freely as neighborhood gossip 
and they were almost as avidly sought 
and devoured. 


One hundred thousand copies of Com- 
mon Sense, Thomas Paine’s pamphlet 
demanding independence, were _ sold, 
read and discussed while the ink was 
hardly dry. 

The leaders of the American cause, 
John Adams, Samuel Adams, John Dick- 
inson, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander 
Hamilton, John Hancock, Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, James Otis, Thomas Paine, Josiah 
Quincy, Benjamin Rush, George Wash- 
ington and James Wilson, were inten- 
sive and extensive readers. They were 
familiar with the revolutionary litera- 
ture of all peoples and of all ages. They 
knew the writings of John Locke and 
of the French liberals. They understood 
and spoke the language of the rights 
of man. They gave expression to this 
language in discussion, speeches, letters, 
pamphlets, books, and state papers. 

These writings are among the very 
best literature of their kind. It is 
doubtful whether they have ever been 
excelled. British statesmen acknowl- 
edged their clarity and force. Lord 
Chatham said, “When your Lordships 
look at the papers transmitted to us 
from America, when you consider theit 
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decency, firmness, and wisdom, you can- 
not but respect their cause, and wish 
to make it your own.” 

Among the very first and certainly 
among the most effective groups in Mas- 
sachusetts to protest against British 
rule, to form opinion and to unify senti- 
ment were the committees of correspond- 
ence. The first such committee was or- 
ganized in Boston in 1772. Soon sim- 
ilar committees were established in many 
towns. They were, as the name implies, 
writing committees. They drafted state- 
ments, sent them to other groups and 
asked for and got replies. 

James K. Hosmer in his 1885 biog- 
raphy of Samuel Adams (Samuel Adams, 
pp. 202-208, Houghton Mifflin, 1900 
edition) describes the writings of the 
various committees of correspondence in 
these words: 

“They constitute the highest mark the 
town-meeting has ever touched. Never 
before and never since have Anglo-Saxon 
men in lawful folk-mote assembled, given 
utterance to thoughts and feelings so 
fine in themselves and so pregnant with 
great events.” 


Hosmer says of the membership of 
the various committees: 

“They were men of the plainest, but 
as the documents, containing statements 
of the most generous principles and the 
most courageous determination, were 
read in the town-houses, the commit- 
tees who produced them, and the con- 
stituents for whom the committees 
stood, were lifted above the ordinary 
level... . They had in view not simply 
themselves, but the welfare of the con- 
tinent; not solely their own generation, 
but remote posterity.” 

In case you believe overdrawn this 
description of the effect of these groups 


who discussed the issues of the times, 
wrote and exchanged letters and re- 
ports, and read the available revolu- 
tionary literature, let us listen to the 
testimony of the Loyalist attorney, 
Daniel Leonard, concerning this same 
literary enterprise (idem, p. 204): 

“*This is the foulest, subtlest, and 
most venomous serpent ever issued from 
the egg of sedition. I saw the small 
seed when it was implanted; it was a 
grain of mustard. I have watched the 
plant until it has become a great tree.’ ” 

We may—if we are keen—note a 
slight disagreement as to the sanctity 
of this educational movement, but we 
note no disagreement whatsoever as to 
its potency. 

The importance of these oral and 
written statements and subsequent dec- 
larations by the Continental Congress 
cannot easily be estimated. Something 
of their value to the cause of independ- 
ence can be gleaned from Kenneth Rob- 
erts’ new novel Oliver Wiswell (Double- 
day Doran, 1940), where from the Loy- 
alist point of view Roberts shows the 
confusion and dismay which seized the 
Loyalists who had little unity of pur- 
pose or of action, whereas the Rebels 
had a cause, a program, and an engulf- 
ing esprit de corps. 

This last was harder to defeat than 
the crowd of ragged provincials mas- 
querading as an army. As Charles A. 
and Mary R. Beard (idem, p. 241) 
rather sardonically put it: “If the 
lawyers in the Continental Congress had 
been as adept in providing money, rais- 
ing armies, collecting supplies, and di- 
recting the course of the Revolution as 
in drafting state papers, the War of 
Independence would have been short. 
But in moving from the sphere of words 
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to the field of material goods and action, 
they met almost insuperable obstacles.” 

Yet it was just these words and the 
ideas and ideals they stood for which 
held the men of the Thirteen Colonies 
together until France, then England, 
and finally the world acknowledged that 
they were one people and an independent 
nation. 

We have gone to our earliest days 
to examine the relationship which has 
obtained between an education in letters 
and the development of the American 
way of life for two reasons: 

(1) It is easier to treat with calm- 
ness and objectivity the happenings of 
yesterday than those of today. 

(2) “Just as the twig is bent, the 
tree’s inclined.” The founders of the re- 
public interpreted the American ideal 
as the co-extension of votes and letters. 
They harnessed the resources of the 
people and the land to provide education 
as a way to, and as a fruit of, demo- 
cratic enterprise. 

What is the function of the library 
in the present emergency? What can 
the library do, and what should it do, 
to aid national defense? 

There are four important services 
which the library today can render. 

First, the library can provide 
guidance and reading helps in the voca- 
tional fields. The library can assist 
the unskilled and the unemployed in 
preparing themselves for jobs in defense 
industries or for jobs from which others 
may be freed for defense work. 

Second, the library can aid in the es- 
tablishment of health and_ safety 
standards. The problems of health and 
safety will become more acute with each 
passing day. The civilian population 
must maintain proper nutrition and hy- 


giene. The civilians must keep their 
minds poised and alert. They should 
have that balanced judgment which will 
enable them to distinguish between the 
tenets of Nazism and the enduring cul- 
ture of the German people. 

Third, the library can provide more 
materials about Canada and Latin 
America. Our defense must embrace that 
of the whole Western Hemisphere. We 
particularly need to know our southern 
neighbors. We need to understand their 
language, to read their books, and to 
enrich ourselves with the cultural con- 
tributions they abundantly afford. Such 
a recent undertaking as that of the 
Reader’s Digest to extend its circula- 
tion on a profitless basis to the Latin 
Americans is the type of activity in 
which the American Library Associa- 
tion might well concern itself. 


Such ways to promote our national 
defense are timely and vital. The 
fourth contribution of the library to 
defense is essentially that service which 
as a reading and discussion center it 
so efficiently performed in the colonial 
and Revolutionary periods. 

This contribution should be the most 
valuable of all. The morale of our 
people is basic to their vocational and 
physical efficiency. And our under- 
standing of others cannot exceed our 
understanding of ourselves. 

What is needed is a clarification of 
issues and objectives. To fulfill the 
hidden purposes of their leaders may be 
sufficient for other peoples to risk their 
all. The American people, however, will 
never make the maximum effort—and the 
maximum effort will be needed—unless 
they are permitted to evolve their own 
aims and to communicate them to each 
other and to the world. 
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The library can aid us as we formu- 
late the objectives to which we may 
wholeheartedly dedicate ourselves, and 
the library can aid us as we educate 
ourselves and others as to our purposes 
and program. ‘The library can also 
aid us in understanding the objectives 
of those we oppose. 

Specifically, this contribution of the 
library is to provide information to 
serve as the basis for enlightened senti- 
ment as to the worth of the American 
system, as to the challenge between it 
and dictatorship, and as to effective 
means for the maintenance, enlargement, 
and enrichment of the Bill of Rights. 

Concerning the worth of the Amer- 
ican system I suggest many different 
types of information. There are the 
statistics of the World Almanac which 
show the distribution of railways, tele- 
phones, automobiles, radios, and other 
conveniences of modern living. There 
are the recent studies of Gerard Swope 
(reported in the Atlantic Monthly for 
March, 1938, and June, 1940) in re- 
spect to the comparative costs of living 
in Europe, South America, and the 
United States, with the cost of food, 
clothing, shelter, and other items ex- 
pressed in terms of the hours of work 
required of the laborer to earn units 
of each. There is the novel, Grapes of 
Wrath by John Steinbeck (Viking Press, 
19389) which exposes the inequities of 
the present day, and which rouses us to 
improve our social structure. Finally 
there are books like Lewis Mumford’s 
Faith for Living (Harcourt, Brace, 
1940) which vigorously present an 
American credo positive and progres- 
sively developing. 

No book more strikingly shows the 
challenge to democracy by the totali- 





tarian state than Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 
Books which present the threat to Hit- 
ler’s regime by American society should 
also be available. We are such a threat. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote years ago: 
“Not by aggression, but by the naked 
fact of existence we are an eternal dan- 
ger and an unsleeping threat to every 
government that founds itself on any- 
thing but the will of the governed.” 

The American library need not burn 
any books. We are glad to have all 
sides of the present crisis brought forth. 
We shall expect to have these issues 
presented with vigor and fervor. It is 
the librarian’s duty and privilege to cir- 
culate the books of different points of 
view. The library itself and the dem- 
ocratic attitudes and efforts of the staff 
are the testimonials that democracy 
wants. We must keep the library as 
something worthy to defend as well as 
shape it into a means of defense. 

I have said we should extend and en- 
large the Bill of Rights. In this spirit 
we read and recommend to others the 
Grapes of Wrath and like works. 

The Bill of Rights in the New York 
State Constitution illustrates exten- 
sions and enlargements in the areas of 
social and economic security. The New 
York State Bill of Rights declares that 
the labor of human beings shall never 
be considered a commodity or an article 
of commerce. The New York State Bill 
of Rights establishes limits to the hours 
of public work, and sets minimum wages. 
The New York State Biil of Rights pro- 
vides: “Employees shall have the right 
to organize and to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing.” The New York State Bill 
of Rights establishes the principle of 


workmen’s compensation. 
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This is the kind of extensions and en- 
richment about which we need to be in- 
formed that we may be alert to the 
possibilities of democratic living as a 
growing, evolving society. 

Of course, all these remarks are pred- 
icated on the assumption that the 
librarian is more than a keeper of books. 
If the librarian is only a custodian he 
need not worry about what is taking 
place outside the walls which enclose 
the stacks of musty books. Such a 
librarian can sit and wait for the clien- 
tele who mostly will be made up of those 
who seek to escape from the din and tur- 
moil of life. 

I have conceived of the librarian of 
today in larger terms. I see him, not 
only as one who procures books for 
readers, but also as one who procures 
readers for books. 

Such a librarian sees the spiritual 


aspects and not merely the physical 
aspects of the books. Archibald Mac. 
Leish (Atlantic Monthly, June, 1949, 
p. 787) writes: “The physical book js 
never more than an ingenious and ofte, 
beautiful cipher by which the intellec. 
tual book is communicated from on 
mind to another.” It is the modem 
librarian’s function to nurture the jn- 
tellectual book. He has been entrusted 
with the keeping of the records of the 
American spirit from its inception to 
its present day fruition. Just as the 
social and economic welfare of the 
American people comprises their first 
line of defense so this spirit is the last 
line. It will be the very last thing to 
go and if kept alive it can bring us 
back from all the destructive influences 
of war to a rebirth and a renewal of 
everything that is fine and promising in 
the American inheritance. 
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At a Regional Conference of Super- 
yisors and Directors of Instruction held 
at the University of Chicago, the dis- 
cussion of one of the groups centered 
around community services and the 
school. The following report of cooper- 
ation of the public library and the 
school was made by Blanche Peterson of 
John Mills School, Elmwood Park, Il- 
linois : 

Pupil participation in community ac- 
tivities is a means of developing better 
understanding of the American way of 
life. A good illustration of this is to 
be found in the activities of the Elmwood 
Park, Illinois, Public Library, which are 
stimulated and encouraged by the class- 
room teachers and pupils. 

First, wholehearted cooperation be- 
tween the public librarian and _ the 
teacher is essential. In Elmwood Park 
time is allotted during the school day 
when the librarian may come to the 
classrooms to give book talks, hold story 
hours, and announce current library con- 
tests, new periodicals, and books. 

Second, in this school system, the 
classroom teacher supplements the li- 
brarian’s school visit by serving as a 
mediator between school reading and li- 
brary reading. She “advertises” the 
public library. A survey completed No- 
vember 20, 1940 indicated that ninety 
per cent of the Mills junior high school 
pupils had library cards. The junior 
high school extensive reading survey over 
the past two years indicated that the 
median number of books read and re- 


ported was one library book per week. 
Detailed figures on this survey are avail- 
able to persons who are especially in- 
terested. 

Third, the public librarian attends 
the semi-monthly teachers’ meetings at 
the school building, where she hears 
committee reports, learns of curriculum 
changes, receives a better understanding 
of curriculum building and growth, and 
has an opportunity to make announce- 
ments. This knowledge increases the pub- 
lic librarian’s understanding of the pu- 
pil’s problem when he comes to her for 
aid. 

Fourth, the pupils in Elmwood Park 
participate in functional library contests 
and activities such as: 

1. Summer vacation “Book Fair Con- 
test” for pupils in grades four to eight. 
This was followed in the fall by a school 
survey on vacation-time reading. 

2. Book Week contest of “Hidden 
Book Titles” whose clues were on dis- 
play in the windows of local stores. 

8. Display in library of book posters, 
book reviews, panoramas, storybook 
puppets and other creative work. 

4. Display of senior-high-age pupils’ 
candid shots entitled “Books and You.” 
These were from the Elmwood Park 
Photo Fans. 

5. Class trips to the public library 
where lessons in library science precede 
a free-reading period for older groups. 
Simplified directions, a story, then free 
reading is the order for the little folks. 

6. Pupil participation in the Book 
Week play for parents at the Public Li- 
brary tea. 
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7. Pupil contribution to the Elmwood 
Park Public Library picture file, which 
is a growing permanent collection. 

8. Pupil withdrawal and use of pic- 
tures, clippings, and other bulletin board 
material from the public library collec- 
tion. 

9. Teacher use of all public library 
facilities. 

10. Pupil use of special holiday ma- 
terials—books, periodicals, picture file, 
maps, and so forth. 

11. Pupil and teacher suggestions to 
public librarians in the purchase of new 
books. 

In making out the program for the 
school year, our superintendent stated 
as one objective, “To have all pupils 
and faculty members use the facilities 
afforded by the Elmwood Park Public 
Library.” Surcly this is a sound basis 
for developing the potentialities of one 
of the finest community agencies, the 
public library. 


Fretp Trips 


How field trips are made available 
to all pupils of the Minneapolis public 
schools is reported by Prudence Cut- 
right and Earl Peckham. 

The field trip is an approved part 
of the Minneapolis public school instruc- 
tional program for all grades. It does 
not constitute a separate course, but is 
intended to parallel and support class- 
room activity. Field trip service is given 
through the instructional division and is 
supervised by a Field Worker. 

This office is prepared to advise in the 
selection of trips, schedule visits, make 
necessary arrangements with institutions, 
determine costs, and arrange necessary 
transportation. The office also arranges 
necessary assistance for supervision of 
pupils, and supplies mimeographed ma- 
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terials for the assistance of teachers pre. 
paring pupil groups. In order to ayoid 
the confusion of having  excursio, 
arrangements conflict, and to insure , 
greater safety, teachers and pupils ar 
asked to make arrangements through the 
Field Trip office for trips which ar 
classified as follows: out of the local 


school district ; trips which use transpor- § CO 
tation facilities, either public or private, § wi 
visits to institutions where large clas ff co 
groups may conflict with other visiting J th 
groups. Such programs are arranged § vi 
within separate buildings to encourag § pl 


at least one trip for each pupil each se. 
mester. 

The Field Trip office has issued a 
list of more than 180 locations ayvail- 
able for field trips, indicating the grade 
level at which teachers have found the 
trip most valuable. In addition ninth 
grade teachers of community civics re 
ceive a list of approximately 100 com- 
munity situations which have a direct 
relation to that course of study. A 
similar bulletin has been prepared by 
senior high school counselors and twelfth 
grade teachers of occupations, with the 
cooperation of the Field Worker, sug- 
gesting field trips for senior high school 
students interested in various occupa- 
tions. Twelfth grade pupils are given 
an opportunity to select institutions 
which they wish to visit for the purpose 
of observing workers and industrial pro- 
cesses, as well as to understand con- 
temporary industrial and labor prob- 
lems. Later they participate in group 
conference with an executive or a labor 
leader regarding the employment oppor- 
tunities and labor conditions within that 
industry. Opportunities for visitation of 
our local post high school educational 
institutions with similar opportunities 
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for conferences and advisement are also 
offered. 

In order to share the responsibility 
and also to extend the excursion pro- 
gram, several senior high schools have 
placed the responsibility for arranging 
trips with a twelfth grade student elected 
by his classmates for this purpose. He 
cooperates with the Field Worker and 
with teachers within his school. Such 
cooperation is essential to the success of 
the whole visitation program. The di- 
vision of instruction is continuing to 
plan an extension of this program 


through extended cooperation with 
teachers, principals and students. 


ScHoout PRactTIcEs 


You are invited to submit descrip- 
tions of school practices of interest for 
possible publication in News From the 
Field. If you know of others who might 
have valuable reports to make, please 
send their names to this office and we 
will get in touch with them. Your co- 
operation will be appreciated. 

Rutu CunnincHAM, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Editor, Lois Corrry Mossman 


Baxter, Bernice. T'eacher-Pupil Relation- 
ships. The Macmillan Co., 1941. 166 pp. 
$1.25. 


This book is a report of a study of 
the classroom behavior of six teachers 
rated as successful or unsuccessful by 
a competent jury. The purpose was to 
determine the effect of the personality 
of the teachers upon the actions of 
pupils. The observational technique was 
used, supplemented by anecdotal rec- 
ords and other pertinent evidences. A 
group of trained observers was used. 
The time span of the observation was 
six months. 

The characteristic differences in the 
behavior of the effective and noneffec- 
tive teachers are clearly described and 
supported by concrete instances selected 
from the anecdotal records. The effect 
of teacher behavior upon pupils is also 
described and supported by specific in- 
stances. “These recorded facts when 
analyzed show conclusively that there 
were recognizable similarities of con- 
duct on the part of teacher and pupils” 
(p. 82). The data presented in this 
book support the quoted statement. 

For those not so much interested in 
the technique of the study there is a 
careful description of the over-all be- 
havior of the effective and noneffective 
teacher. To check this there is also a 
chapter describing and appraising de- 
sirable pupil behavior. The interaction 
of personalities is the organizing center 
of these discussions. The implications 
of the findings for in-service education 
of teachers are treated briefly but with 
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genuine vision under five major groups, 
The problem is to apply them unde 
existing traditional practices. 

This book is both stimulative and 
informative. It furnishes one additional 
item to the growing amount of ey: 
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dence that the quality of the human re 9% 
lationship in the classroom controls the the 
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quality of the learning of the pupil, 

And more recognition of this fact must 

be given in all institutions where quality 

of behavior is of paramount interest. 
L. Tuomas Horpxins 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 


Dale, Edgar T. How to Read a Newspaper. 
New York: Scott, Foresman and Con- 
pany, 1941. 192 pp. $1.40. 

It has been said that a man’s judg- 
ment is no better than his information. 
One function of the school is to bring 
to young people information about the 
world in which they live. When this in- 
formation involves the great issues and 
conflicts of the past, it is relatively 
simple to present objectively various 
aspects of it. Even information deal- 
ing with past issues and conflicts, how- 
ever, may be distorted to reflect the 
views and prejudices which have come 
down through the years and which still 
determine the outlook of key people in 
churches, patriotic societies, business or- 
ganizations and other groups influenc- 
ing the school curriculum. All in all, 
however, the matter of bringing to stu- 
dents reasonably accurate information 
about the past is relatively simple. Much 
more difficult and fully as important 











; the task of obtaining accurate infor- 
mation about today’s great issues and 
conflicts. This information, or, as the 
case may be, misinformation, comes to 
ys through various channels of com- 
munication. It reflects the strong feel- 
ings, the biases and prejudices of to- 
day's partisans. Probably the most in- 
fuential of all the channels of commu- 
nication is the daily newspaper. For 
practical educational purposes it is more 
significant than the motion picture and 
the radio. This is because the daily 
newspaper can be brought into the 
class room, can be studied at the con- 
venience of students. Different news ac- 
counts can be compared. Studies can 
be made of various editorial opinions. 
Scrutiny of news and opinion can be 
organized and made to fit in with vari- 
ous aspects of the school curriculum. 
No writer has suggested a more effec- 
tive and a more interesting organiza- 
tion of newspaper study than has Edgar 
Dale, Professor of Education at Ohio 
State University. For a number of years 
Professor Dale has been asking high 
school students just what things they 
would like to know about newspapers. 
In this period he collected 5,000 queries 
put by students. These involved every 
aspect of the gathering of news and 
dissemination of opinion, and many 
things besides. He concluded that if 
young people in high schools had the 
answers to their queries, they would 
really know how to read newspapers. 
They would see inside the exciting 
drama of gathering news and dissemi- 
nating opinion. More than that, they 
would understand those forces which 
shape news and opinion; they would 
learn how to sift truth from falsehood; 
they would have practice in straight 
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thinking; they would see the relation- 
ships, good and bad, between the news- 
paper as an institution of public service 
on the one hand, and as a commercial 
undertaking on the other; they would 
discern the implications for democracy 
in “freedom of the press;” and finally, 
they would develop a sense of their own 
responsibility as leaders, for making 
American newspapers increasingly ac- 
curate, increasingly fair. 

Professor Dale’s organization of the 
answers to these 5,000 questions from 
young people makes the liveliest volume 
that has been written about the Amer- 
ican press. It is vivid with interest 
from start to finish. The book also con- 
tains fifty photographs and drawings. 
Nor are fundamental concepts of the 
newspaper’s relation to education and 
democracy sacrificed in the process of 
creating a volume of unique interest. 
Young people will find that their par- 
ents are lured into Professor Dale’s 
pages. The author may not have thought 
of that, but nonetheless he has writ- 
ten a book which will bring to many in- 
terested fathers and mothers a concept 
of the school’s concern with today’s 
great issues of American democracy. 
But perhaps he did think of it, for in 
his preface he points out that the news- 
paper is democracy’s textbook. 

It goes without saying that this vol- 
ume will have immediate appeal to 
teachers and students of journalism, 
the social studies, and English. Be- 
cause it is easily the best introduc- 
tion to what every intelligent citizen 
should know about the press, it should 
be in every teacher-training institution. 
Furthermore, school principals and su- 
perintendents and those teachers who 
are concerned with problems of public 
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relations will find this book useful. Ad- 
ministrators, particularly, are con- 
fronted by so many public relations 
problems that school principals and su- 
perintendents, in an ideal system of 
training for administrators, would spend 
one year as newspaper workers. If they 
could do that, it would save them a 
good many headaches and vastly im- 
prove the relationships between the 
schools and press and newspaper read- 
ing public. Inasmuch as they cannot do 
it, they will find the best available sub- 
stitute in Mr. Dale’s fascinating vol- 
ume. It contains not only the answers 
to thousands of questions which high 
school youngsters or anybody else might 
well ask about newspapers, but it in- 
cludes illustrations and examples which 
make the answers stick. And through- 
out the volume, which was written by 
drawing generously upon the experiences 
of many who have had firsthand con- 
tacts with both teaching and the press, 
runs a vein of humor and of kindly 
frankness. Every teacher should know 
How to Read a Newspaper. 


Crype R. Mitier 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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A Report of the Committee on the Func- 
tion of Art in General Education for the 
Commission on the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum. The Visual Arts in General Edu- 
cation. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., 1940. 166 pp. $1.50. 


There are two kinds of books which 
are always refreshing to read: those 
with new ideas, and those with old ideas 
expressed in new relationships. Occa- 
sionally one finds a book in which he 
can feel the creativeness of the authors 
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as they mold old and fixed patterns of 
thinking or practice into new dynamic 
processes. The Visual Arts in General 
Education is one of the few books that 
reach this third level. 

“The aim of art education in the sec. 
ondary school is to further the growth 
of individuals in rich enjoyment and § °°" 
effectiveness and to encourage them to the 
create a society where such living js cat 
possible for all” (p. 18). This aim is the 
pursued consistently, incessantly, and no} 
relentlessly throughout the book. Not — 
once do the authors revert to art only Bn 
for the gifted or the dilettante, to art 3 
as an end product, to art as design, 
or to any of the other associates of the 
academic and formal viewpoints. This }?° 
is a remarkable achievement in_ these 
days of educational fence-sitting, or 
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squatting in the middle of the road. (F 
If art is a quality in the process of ie 
growth of individuals into more con- be 
plete cooperative social living, then it 
must grow out of and function in the P 
present experiences of boys and girls. 
Consequently the authors describe the * 
feelings, the longings, the thwartings, : 
the struggles of adolescents to mature F 
themselves into adulthood in an en- t 
vironment which at its best is fre- 


quently unsympathetic and discourag- : 
ing. Many ways are suggested for the 
adolescent to use art as a means of un- 
derstanding himself and his environ- 
ment in order that he may control his 
tensions intelligently. One feels, how- 
ever, that these excellent suggestions 
do not touch the real causes of the 
adolescent’s disturbances, for many of 
them arise out of the lack of rich and 
varied experiences in the pre-adoles- 
cent years. : 


The teaching suggestions are numer- 
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ous, consistent with the viewpoint and 
devastating to traditional practices. 
The place of skill, the relation of the 
art object to purpose, the interpreta- 
tion of integration, the meaning and 
use of cultural background, are all dis- 
cussed with the realism which adoles- 
cents understand and practice, not with 
the formalism of the professional edu- 
cator. Evaluation is placed squarely in 
the process of purposeful expression, 
not in an objective end product di- 
vorced from such process. Records, 
grades, reports are also considered. 
“The most satisfactory type of report 
ihus far devised is the written state- 
ment that indicates as specifically as 
possible the status of the student in 
behavior and accomplishment and makes 
recommendation for further direction” 
(p. 120). And this holds for all indi- 
viduals at all ages in all relationships 
where the purpose is to promote the 
best creative learning for everyone. 

The Committee finds that one, if not 
the greatest obstacle in the way of 
carrying out its suggestions is the art 
teacher. This is not an unique situation, 
for it is true in many other fields in 
the secondary school. And this is not 
to criticize the teacher, for he is a 
product of his. professional education. 
It is to say that the system was not 
designed to educate the type of teacher 
needed for the modern secondary school, 
in art or in any other field. While there 
is only slight hope for immediate im- 
provement, the suggestions of the Com- 
mittee point the way for those educa- 
tional institutions that are yet alert to 
the needs of adolescents. 


One can easily and with ample justifi- 
cation say that The Visual Arts in Gen- 
eral Education is the best of all of the 
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reports yet published by the Commis- 
sion on Secondary School Curriculum. 


L. THomas Hopxtns 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 
& 


Patterson, S. Howard, Little, A. W. Selwyn, 
and Burch, Henry Reed. American Eco- 
nomic Problems. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. 682 pp. $1.96. 


It is not an easy task to present the 
problems of American economic life to 
high school students and give them such 
a perspective that they will be stimu- 
lated to have an intelligent curiosity 
about them. This book appeals to the 
reviewer as one which should accomplish 
these purposes. The economic prob- 
lems of American life are presented to 
the students in terms of the historical 
development and present state of the 
productive processes in manufacture, 
agriculture, and mining; the business 
organizations for the management of 
such processes and for the marketing 
and exchange of products; transporta- 
tion and communication; and organiza- 
tions for the operation of our money 
and credit system. These problems are 
dealt with in the first eight chapters. 
Beginning with a description of business 
cycles and the economic instability aris- 
ing through such cycles, and continuing 
with an analysis of public finance and 
taxation, the authors proceed to de- 
scribe the operations of our economy 
in terms of improved standards of liv- 
ing. Attention is then given to the na- 
ture and causes of American pros- 
perity expressed in terms of wealth and 
income. The “spotty character of our 
national prosperity” is described in 
terms of the inequalities in the distri- 
bution of the national income. The labor 
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situation is presented in some detail, 
and problems of strikes, lock-outs, in- 
junctions, boycotts, and so forth, are 
presented briefly. Under the subject, 
“Human Conservation instead of Ex- 
ploitation”, are discussed the problems 
of child labor from the historical stand- 
point and the present scene. Minimum 
wage laws and hours of employment and 
the problem of sweatshops are briefly 
presented. The next several chapters deal 
with land policies and the agricultural 
problem, and the final two chapters pre- 
sent, in rather brief outline, the prin- 
ciples and accomplishments of the co- 
operative movement and the “rival eco- 
nomic systems” which are currently ad- 
vocated for the solution of our economic 
and social ills. The scope of the treat- 
ment is comprehensive; the presentation 
is good. Each chapter closes with a sum- 
mary of the principal issues discussed 
and a list of comprehensive questions 
which fall into three general groups: 

First, questions relating to the sub- 
ject matter of the chapter, which serve 
as guides to review the principal mat- 
ters presented. 

Second, questions on application and 
interpretation, in which the student is 
asked to do a little thinking on his own 
account in the way of coordinating his 
own observations and experiences with 
the principles and ideas and facts pre- 
sented in the text. 


The third group of questions deals 
with suggested “activities” and these re- 
late, at times, to the preparation of 
diagrams and charts, and the formation 
of committees to inquire into local situ- 
ations. 


Each chapter also closes with a list 


of references for collateral readings and 
for advanced readings. In the hands of 
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a skillful teacher this text should be very 
useful. The reviewer has the impres 
sion that the high school student cop. 
pleting a course of study with the yy 
of this book and under a stimulating 
teacher would not only have a fair gray 
of how our systems of production anj 
distribution function in terms of goods 
and money but would also get a fair 
grasp of the social problems which th: 
maladjustments in the economic systen 
have created. It is too much to expect, 
in a book dealing with such a wide rang 
of subject matter, that there can kk 
a complete and comprehensive treatment 
of the problems of reorganizing ow 
economy so that it may meet our oo- 
cial needs more effectively. The tr 
viewer feels, however, that the brie 
statements made about capitalism and 
the more social forms of the organiz- 
tion of society are rather inadequate 
and, perhaps, a little distorted. As an 
engineer, the reviewer, perhaps, would 
have been a little more comforted if 
the authors had given more credit to 
the engineer and scientist in the devel- 
opment of our industrial life rather 
than so much credit to capitalism. But 
I think we had better not get on to 
this subject or else this review may be 
extended beyond reasonable bounds. 
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Now for a word of criticism. The 
authors state, on page 17, that Ben- 
jamin Franklin discovered electricity. 
Rather a broad statement, that is not 
strictly correct. On page 31, another 
rather broad statement is made which 
is also not strictly correct. It is stated 
that “A relatively high price for a par- 
ticular kind of goods enhances the pros- 
pect of profit and thereby increases its 
production. Conversely a relatively lov 
price diminishes the prospect of profit 
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and thus decreases the production of 
that particular article.” If the student 
thinks of an automobile industry and 
the relationship between growth in pro- 
duction and unit price, he will be very 
much confused by this statement. On 
page 33, there is a rather loose use 
of the word “education.” The authors 
suggest that “widespread occupational 
opportunities lead to greater chance to 
amass wealth” and made “our people 
keenly aware of the advantages of edu- 
cation.” There are many people who 
become highly skilled technicians and 
hecome very competent in the manage- 
went of business enterprise, amassing 
great wealth, who have never become 
educated. A person who has a consider- 
able fund of factual 
who may be skillful in the use of a par- 
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ticular technique is not, necessarily, an 
educated person. It is perhaps fair to 
state that the “bread and butter” type 
of training given our youth in the past 
two generations, which failed to provide 
them with a philosophy of life, is one of 
the reasons why our present day reaction 
to social change is so stupid. 

Many school boards these days like 
to know, of course, whether a book is 
“safe.” This book is. It will, no doubt, 
be widely used, as it should be, for the 
scope and method of its preparation 
will probably competent 
teachers of high school students. It is 


appeal to 


not a book for a lazy teacher. 
Warer RaurenstRAUCH 
Department of Industrial 
Engineering 
Columbia University 





